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EMPIRICISM AND METAPHYSICS 
IN MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY! 


HAT is the significance, for the history of philosophy, of 

the rise of empiricism and the decline of metaphysics 
during the later Middle Ages? That such a development of scho- 
lastic philosophy took place in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries is a fact generally recognized by the standard 
histories of philosophy. But the reasons for its occurrence and its 
significance as an integral outcome of the scholastic enterprise 
have not to my mind been sufficiently appreciated or understood 
by these histories. With few exceptions they characterize the 
later medieval period as an age of decline, or of the disintegration 
of scholasticism, on the implicit or explicit assumption that 
the purpose and raison d’étre of medieval philosophy was 
that of providing a metaphysical validation of the Christian 
Faith. 

On the surface this might seem to be a reasonable assumption. 
Throughout the entire Middle Ages in western Europe all 
philosophical activities, and indeed all cultural activities of any 
kind, were controlled by and subordinated to the religious 
interests of the Church. Beyond this, it is a fact that almost every 
major thinker in this period was by profession a theologian. 
These circumstances would seem sufficient by themselves to 
justify the procedure of treating the subject as a history of theology, 
or as a chronicle of successive attempts to bridge the gap between 
natural knowledge and revealed doctrine with a metaphysics or 
natural theology. If, then, toward the end of the thirteenth century 
philosophy ceased to fulfill this function as handmaiden to 
theology, developing an empiricist criticism of human knowledge 
which severed the metaphysical ties between knowledge and 


1 The substance of this essay was delivered as the Banquet Address at the 
Sixth Regional Philosophy Conference held at the University of California 
at Los Angeles on May 18, 1957. 
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faith, it would seem appropriate to describe this movement as 
antischolastic, or as a breakdown of the medieval philosophical 
enterprise. 

Such an interpretation of medieval philosophy, however, does 
violence to the facts. For in the later period, as in the earlier 
one, the protagonists to the disputes were, with few exceptions, 
theologians. Even if we view the whole scholastic age as belonging 
to the history of theology, we will still find empiricism raising its 
head within theology, and metaphysics being attacked by theo- 
logians on theological as well as on philosophical grounds. To 
regard the late medieval empiricist movement as antischolastic, 
or as a revolt of secular philosophy against theology, is historically 
indefensible. Those scholastics who criticized metaphysics and 
natural theology, such as Peter Aureoli, William of Ockham, or 
Robert Holcot, were theologians. If any of the later scholastics 
merit the title of ‘“‘secular philosopher,” such would be found 
among the so-called Averroists; but they, far from being critical 
of metaphysics and natural theology, were staunch defenders of 
these branches of philosophy. The rise of empiricism and the 
decline of metaphysics in the later Middle Ages cannot be 
accounted for as a revolt of secular philosophy against religious 
doctrine; it took place within the milieu of theological teaching 
and debate and was motivated primarily by theological concerns. 
If we are to grasp the significance of this movement of medieval 
thought, we must seek its causes within scholasticism itself and 
within the domain of medieval theology. 

Yet something did happen to philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
For when philosophy, as we now think of it, sprang full-fledged 
from the heads of Descartes and Locke in the seventeenth century, 
it was no more like the Greek philosophies which had preceded 
the Christian era than the physics of Galileo or of Newton was 
like that of Aristotle or Zeno or Epicurus. This radical transforma- 
tion is something to be accounted for, and it has to be accounted 
for in terms of changes in human ways of thinking which came 
into being during the Middle Ages. There can be little doubt that 
these changes were due primarily to the influence of the Christian 
religion, and to the work of the theologians of the Middle Ages. 
But why these influences should have brought it about that the 
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theologians of the later Middle Ages became philosophical 
empiricists, bequeathing to the modern world a critique of 
knowledge that might have pleased David Hume if he had known 
it in its fourteenth-century purity, is something that needs expla- 
nation. And it is just this explanation which is lacking in the 
standard histories of medieval philosophy. 

Let us consider the way in which the development of medieval 
philosophy is portrayed in our histories. The whole period is 
divided into three parts: a “‘prescholastic”’ period extending from 
the Fall of Rome to the twelfth century; a “‘golden age of scholasti- 
cism”’ located in the thirteenth century; and a “‘period of decline”’ 
beginning in the late thirteenth century and continuing up to the 
Renaissance. The first period is described as the Age of Faith, 
when philosophy, insofar as it existed at all, was an obedient 
handmaiden of theology. The second period is portrayed as an 
age in which various syntheses of philosophy and theology were 
developed, aimed at the goal of establishing by philosophical 
methods a metaphysics which would either support the doctrines 
of the Christian Faith or at least harmonize with them. The 
thirteenth century is called the “golden age of scholasticism” 
because it is thought to have attained, or nearly attained, this 
goal. 

Then came the period aiter St. Thomas Aquinas. This period 
witnessed, as a matter of historical fact, a tremendous expansion 
of university education and intense intellectual activity on all 
fronts—in theology, logic, mathematics, physics, and_ political 
theory. But what do our histories of philosophy call this period ? 
They call it “The Decline of Mediaeval Philosophy,” or ‘The 
Disintegration of Scholasticism.” If we seek to discover why, the 
answer we encounter comes to this: in this period metaphysics 
was criticized out of existence, or nearly so, and empiricism came 
into being as the dominant movement in philosophy. Referring 
to this final phase of medieval thought, Frank Thilly has this 
to say in his well-known History of Philosophy: 

We find in these views the abandonment of the fundamental principles 
from which scholasticism had started out. The goal had been the 
rationalization of the Christian Faith. It is now declared that the under- 
taking is not only presumptuous, but futile, that scholastic theology 
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is a pseudo-science, that the entire contents of faith are inaccessible 
to reason.” 


If we turn to the Catholic historians of medieval philosophy, 
we find more subtle but equally emphatic interpretations of the 
same sort. The significance of medieval philosophy is said to lie 
in the discovery by the thirteenth-century scholastics, and espe- 
cially by St. Thomas Aquinas, of metaphysics. Through this 
reason and faith were united, and philosophy was brought to 
its own fulfillment by being transposed into theological terms. 
Let me quote Etienne Gilson: 


Thomism is essentially a metaphysics. It is a revolution in the 
history of the metaphysical interpretation of the first principle, 
which is “‘being.’’ We are living in times so different from those of 
Thomas Aquinas that it is difficult for us to understand how philosophy 
can become theology and yet gain in rationality. This, however, is 
exactly what happened to philosophy in the Summa theologiae, when 
Thomas changed the water of philosophy into the wine of theology.*® 


Given this point of view, it is natural that the progress of late 
medieval thought away from metaphysics and toward empiricism 
should be portrayed by Gilson as a decline and disintegration 
of philosophy itself. When he comes in his history to William of 
Ockhan,, he has this to say: 


The dissolving influence exercized by his doctrine in the history 
of mediaeval scholasticism is due to the fact that, professing as he did 
a radical empiricism in philosophy, he had to reduce the understanding 
of faith to a bare minimum. An Ockhamist intellect is as badly 
equipped as possible for metaphysical cognition, and since where there 
is no metaphysical knowledge theology can expect little help from 
philosophy, the consequence of Ockhamism was to substitute for the 
positive collaboration of faith and reason which obtained in the golden 
age of scholasticism, a new and much looser regime in which the 
absolute and self-sufficient certitude of faith was only backed by mere 
philosophical probabilities.* 


2 Frank Thilly, A History of Philosophy (New York, 1914), p. 217. 

3 Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New York, 
1955)» P- 365. 

4 Ibid., p. 489. While Gilson’s judgment of fourteenth-century scholasticism 
is on the whole shared by most other Catholic historians of philosophy, recent 
works by Paul Vigneaux (e.g., Nominalisme au XIVe Siécle, Paris-Montreal, 
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Now one is at liberty, if he chooses, to define philosophy as 
metaphysics and to identify metaphysics with theology. It will 
then follow, analytically, that the rise of empiricism and the 
decline of metaphysics in the later Middle Ages was a failure of 
both philosophy and theology. But when historians treat of other 
periods, ancient or modern, they make no such assumptions as 
these. The fact that they make such assumptions in dealing with 
the Middle Ages is what prompts me to say that they are writing 
a history not of medieval philosophy but of medieval theology. 
For on what grounds is the emergence of empiricism in the later 
Middle Ages to be construed as a decline or failure of medieval 
philosophy? Only on the assumption that the aim of medieval 
philosophy was to provide a metaphysical justification of the 
Christian Faith. If this was the medieval aim, it was not a philo- 
sophical one but a theological one. To my mind, it was not even 
that. 

The usual historical account of the scholastic period leaves us 
with a paradox. If the aim of medieval scholasticism was that of 
supporting theology with a metaphysics, why did the scholastics 
pursue the contrary course and criticize metaphysics out of 
existence ? Why did they become empiricists ? The histories do not 
give very satisfactory answers to this question. Most often they 
attribute this turn of events to what is described as the spirit of 
the times, or as a skeptical and critical temper, or as a thirst for 
novelty.5 These are not philosophical reasons. Why not take 
account of the reasons given by these scholastics themselves 
for their course of action? When we make such an examination 
we find for the most part no decline in intellectual power or 





1948) have taken a much less extreme position concerning late medieval 
philosophy, showing more appreciation of the positive contribution of that 
age to both theology and philosophy. Frederick Copleston, S. J., in his recent 
History of Philosophy, vol. III (Westminster, Md., 1953), also offers a less 
one-sided interpretation of later medieval philosophy and theology than 
Gilson. 

5 Cf. M. De Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 11 (London, 1926), 186- 
187: ‘The philosophy of William of Ockham had the success of a novelty and 
a reaction. .. . It represented a new method, that of subtleties and dialectical 
finesse.” Franz Ehrle, in his Peter von Candia (Minster, 1925), p. 110, character- 
izes the general principle of the age as “einen ungesunden, tibertriebenen 
Drang nach Neuern und Eigenen als solches.”’ 
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philosophical understanding—indeed we find a good deal of 
progress, by contemporary standards. All of which suggests that 
it might be more profitable to approach the problem by assuming 
the facts and questioning the theory, instead of assuming the 
theory and then wondering why the facts should have been as 
they were. Let us put it this way: Since the scholastics did criticize 
metaphysics and embrace an empiricist position in philosophy, 
was it the aim of scholasticism to support theology with a meta- 
physics? 


II 


Before attempting to deal with this question, it might be well 
to give more precise definition tc the terms involved in it. These 
philosophy, 
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terms are four: “theology, 
“empiricism.” 

By “theology” I mean the systematization and elaboration 
of the beliefs constitutive of religious faith. One may say that 
theology is a rationalization of faith, in the sense that it employs 
reasoning in developing consequences of doctrines accepted as 
articles of faith, or in seeking to define these doctrines so that they 
have more internal coherence and intelligibility. 

By “philosophy” I mean a type of inquiry which seeks to 
develop a body of general statements whose claim to acceptance 
is based on no other ground than the kind of evidence that is open 
to public corroboration by all men through their natural cognitive 
powers. If there is such a thing as a “natural theology,” which 
subjects its claim of truth to this criterion, it will belong to phi- 
losophy. 

The terms “metaphysics” and “empiricism” are more ambig- 
uous. Empiricism is a theory of method in the acquisition and 
evaluation of knowledge. The term “‘metaphysics” may be used 
to designate any theory concerning the existent as such. Both 
terms have broad and narrow senses. In the broad sense, every 
philosophy is both empiricist and metaphysical, to the extent that . 
every philosophy takes something as given in experience and 
makes some kind of assumption about existence as determinant of 


metaphysics,” and 
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the truth or falsity of nonanalytic statements. It is not with 
these broad and innocuous usages of the terms that I am here 
concerned. 

In the narrower sense, empiricism is the doctrine that human 
knowledge is grounded on the kind of experience, mostly achieved 
through the five senses, whose objects are particular events 
occurring at particular times and in particular places. In this 
sense empiricism rules out direct intuition of suprasensory 
realities such as Platonic ideas or immaterial substances, and 
it usually rejects a priori knowledge of necessary synthetic 
truths. 

Metaphysics, on the other hand, has for long had the special 
connotation of being a science of ultimate causes of existence, of 
suprasensory realms of being, and of necessary and eternal 
truths known a priori. In this more special sense metaphysics is 
the kind of knowledge which is repudiated by empiricism in its 
more specific and customary meaning. 

Keeping these special meanings in mind, let us now consider 
our main question—what happened to philosophy in the Middle 


Ages? More particularly, did the theological context in which 
medieval philosophy was ensconced determine for it a metaphysical 
orientation and aim or did it work in the direction of empiricism ? 
The key to these questions, it seems to me, is a clear recognition 
of the vast difference between the attitude of the Church toward 


philosophy and its attitude toward theology. 

When Christianity was just getting established in the Roman 
Empire, the dominant philosophy was Neo-Platonism. Neo- 
Platonism was the most “metaphysical’’ and “other-worldly” 
of all ancient philosophies; it was almost wholly concerned with 
suprasensory realms of being, and with a hierarchy of divine 
emanations linking the sensible world to eternal and necessary 
causes of all being. What then was the attitude of the Western 
Fathers of the Church toward this philosophy? Superficially 
one might have expected the Church to have favored and 
encouraged the type of philosophy represented by Plotinos and 
his followers. But as a matter of fact the attitude of the Fathers 
was for the most part hostile. Philosophy was castigated as the 
“wisdom of this world’? with which Christians should have no 
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dealings.* Only St. Augustine felt a little sympathy for the Neo- 
Platonists, chiefly because he himself, for a time, had been a Neo- 
Platonist, passing by that road to his conversion to Christianity. 
Yet even St. Augustine, in his later period, saw little place for 
philosophy in the Christian scheme of education. In his De civitate 
Dei he is bitterly critical of all the philosophers, even though 
of that bad lot he thinks Plato and Plotinos came a bit nearer the 
truth. That they should have done so, however, troubled him, 
for it did not seem possible to Augustine that the methods of 
philosophy could have led them so far. So he conjectured that 
in some way the Greek philosophers must have received their 
wisdom from the Hebrews, though for chronological reasons he 
came to abandon the theory that Plato had personally received 
this wisdom from the prophet Jeremiah.’ This goes to show that 
not even Augustine admitted any intrinsic competence to philos- 
ophy, in the domain of other-worldly wisdom. And when he 
formulated his scheme of Christian education, he gave no place 
in it to philosophy, but limited the secular disciplines to the 
arts of language and of mathematics. 

That this should have been the attitude of the Church toward 
philosophy is easily understood. Christianity claimed sole author- 
ity in the suprasensory realm, and the kind of authority it 
claimed was non-philosophical—it was the authority of revelation 
accepted on faith. The Church did not offer its doctrine as a 
philosophy in competition with other philosophies, and it could 


§ Clement of Alexandria, Stromata I, 81, 4, claims that the Greek philosophers 
“stole their wisdom from the Hebrews, but falsified the truth.’’ He calls them 
“thieves and robbers.”’ His view is echoed by Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Tertullian’s antipathy to philosophy is well known; in his Apologia, 46, he calls 
philosophers ‘“‘falsifiers of the truth.”? Lactantius, whose Divine Institutes were 
highly representative of fourth century orthodoxy in the West, brands the 
pagan philosophies as false and erroneous (Jnst., I, 1; and III, 1), and he 
quotes the Bible to the effect that the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness before God: ‘‘philosophiam quoque ostendere quam inanis et falsa 
sit”? (Inst., III, 2). Gregory the Great, as is well known, had no use for 
philosophy. 

7 In the De doctrina christiana, I1, 43, Augustine upheld this theory, but in the 
De civitate Dei, VIII, 11, he abandoned it because his calculations showed 
that Plato was not born until a hundred years after Jeremiah’s lifetime; yet 
he still clung to the belief that in some way Plato had received his wisdom from 
the inspired Hebrew prophets. 
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not therefore concede any competence to philosophy or to the 
methods of philosophy in the domain pre-empted by Sacred 
Doctrine. From the outset the Church was logically commit- 
ted to holding an ‘‘anti-metaphysical’’ position in philosophy 
and to limiting the domain of human knowledge, as found 
this side of the grave, to the realm of empirically based 
sciences. 

From the sixth century of our era until the end of the twelfth 
century, the Western Church faced no problem of having to 
defend its doctrines against rival claims of philosophy. Philosophy 
as such did not exist for it in this period. Such speculative thinking 
as did occur in the early Middle Ages was internal to theology— 
an internal rationalizing of beliefs accepted on faith and on the 
authority of the Church. Even the vast speculative system of John 
Scotus Erigena was a development of theology in this sense, 
though an incautious one. And St. Anselm’s efforts to prove all 
the main doctrines of Christianity by what he called “necessary 
reasons’ were part of his program of “Faith seeking Under- 
standing.” The ontological argument itself was in the form of a 
prayer. We may say that theology, in St. Anselm, reached a peak 
of rationalism in its internal formulation—but it was theology, 
none the less, rather than philosophy. 

Philosophy as such re-entered the cultural orbit of Western 
Europe at the end of the twelfth century, when the works of 
Aristotle, Avicenna, Averroes, and other pagan and _ infidel 
philosophers were translated into Latin. For the first time in six 
hundred years the Church was confronted with systems of thought 
claiming competence in the domain belonging to theology, yet 
acknowledging no other evidence for their doctrines than the 
kind of evidence open to all men through their-natural cognitive 
powers, without benefit of revelation, faith, or authority. Did the 
Church welcome this invasion of her stronghold? She did not. 
At the University of Paris, in 1210 and again in 1215, the students 
were forbidden to read the works of the philosophers, except 
those on formal logic, and the masters were forbidden to lecture 
on them. Yet these works were circulated, as prohibited writings 
always are. The theologians therefore undertook to master their 
content in order to get themselves into a position to defend the 
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Faith by refuting the metaphysical doctrines of the philosophers.® 
In this way philosophy became a concern of theology, and the 
language of philosophy found new employment in the arguments 
of the theologians. 

But the theologians did not, in their own view at least, become 
philosophers; nor did they undertake to develop a “Christian: 
philosophy” such as would be independent of the Faith while 
yet in agreement with it. In the thirteenth century the term 
‘“‘philosophy” referred to the teachings of Aristotle, Plato, and 
other pagan and infidel philosophers, and the notion of the same 
person being both a Christian and a philosopher would have 
seemed incongruous and paradoxical in that age.® The claim of 
Siger de Brabant, and later of John of Jandun, that philosophy 
is nothing other than the doctrines found in the works of Aristotle 
and his followers, so that in teaching philosophy one was not 
making assertions concerning the truth but only concerning what 
Aristotle had thought, was not an unreasonable contention in the 
thirteenth century. 

The theologians of the thirteenth century were concerned with 
the teachings of the philosophers in two ways. First, they found 
in them a language and an arsenal of ideas and arguments which 
could be used in the internal formulation of Christian theological 
doctrines. Second, they were concerned with philosophy as a 
threat to the Faith, since the philosophers had claimed to establish, 
by natural evidence and reason, many doctrines concerning 
God and the human soul which were in obvious contradiction 
to the teachings of the Faith. 

Two lines of defense were set up against the inroads of philos- 


8 William of Auvergne, the first thirteenth-century theologian to deal with 
the doctrines of the ‘‘philosophers’’ in a comprehensive way, is quite explicit 
on this point. Cf. his De anima (ed. Orleans, 1674, II, 225), where he says: 
“vides propositum et intentionem meam ad hoc solum esse, ut veritatem 
eorum (i.e., of the writings of the Church Fathers) per vias probationum 
astruam, et contraria destruam eorumdem.” 

® Etienne Gilson, in an article entitled “Les ‘Philosophantes’ ” (Archives 
d’histotre doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-age, XIX, 1952, 135-140), has called 
attention to the use by several thirteenth-century theologians of the term 
philosophantes (or ‘‘philosophizers”) as a term of opprobrium leveled against 
those theologians who talked as if they were pure philosophers unenlightened 
by the Faith. 
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ophy on the domain of Sacred Doctrine. One of these defenses, 
originally suggested by Peter Abelard in the twelfth century, 
but developed and applied in the thirteenth century by Albert the 
Great and, Thomas Aquinas, was to set up a clear-cut line of 
demarcation between the proper domains of theology and phi- 
losophy in respect of purposes, methods, and type of evidence 
admitted. The doctrines proper to theology could not be proved 
philosophically but were matters of faith. On the other hand, these 
doctrines could not be refuted by philosophy. It thus became 
necessary to show that the metaphysical doctrines of the Greek 
and Arab philosophers, which conflicted with the teachings 
of Christian theology, were not philosophically demonstrable or 
logically valid. 

This apologetic task of the theologians initiated the second 
line of defense, which was really a counteroffensive. It consisted 
in a critique of human knowledge and of its foundations of 
evidence such as would be sufficient to show that the doctrines of 
theology could be neither refuted nor established by philosophy 
as such. It was not intended at the outset to strip philosophy of 
all competence in the spheres of metaphysics and natural theology; 
the line was at first drawn in such manner that it belonged to 
philosophy to prove the existence of God and the immortality 
of the human soul, while depriving philosophy of any competence 
on such questions as the Trinitarian nature of God, the creation 
of the world in time, or the supernatural destiny of man. 

But from the moment this line of attack was adopted and the 
metaphysical competence of philosophy challenged through a 
criticism of knowledge, it was inevitable that the outcome would 
be a philosophical empiricism. Thomas Aquinas himself took a 
major step along this road when he rejected al! a priori and supra- 
sensory sources of human knowledge, holding with Aristotle that 
all human knowledge arises from sense experience. What man 
can know in this life, according to Thomas, are the forms: of 
material things—guidditates rerum materialium; he cannot have 
any direct knowledge of immaterial substances, nor can he even 
know himself except as form of his body.?® Aquinas did of course 


10 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, Qu. 84, art. 7; Qu. 88. 
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hold that we can infer, from the existence of sensible things and 
their movements, that there exists an immaterial and eternal 
cause of motion which, as he said, “‘is what all men mean by God.” 
But even this argument is presented as an empirical argument 
belonging to physics; it is not offered as a ‘“metaphysical’’ 
demonstration." It remained for the successors of St. Thomas 
to carry forward the critique of knowledge to the point where it 
would be shown that inference, if formally valid, does not of 
itself yield knowledge of things not known in any other way. 

After Aquinas the distinction between philosophy and theology 
was recognized by all the major scholastics. And the internal 
criticism of metaphysics, and of the competence of philosophy to 
establish or to criticize the doctrines of theology, went steadily 
forward. Duns Scotus made a valiant effort to save metaphysics, 
but his method of doing so transformed it from a cosmological 
theory of the universe into a rationalistic theory of knowledge 
with almost Kantian overtones. It was the Scotist tradition which 
survived through the Renaissance, merging in the sixteenth 
century with a revived Thomism, and by way of Suarez establish- 
ing the “‘school-metaphysics”’ of the seventeenth century. 

The dominant trend, in the later medieval period, was to 
empiricism. While William of Ockham is the best known repre- 
sentative of this movement, he was not its founder by any means. 
What he contributed primarily was a technique of logical analysis 
which enabled him to formulate the empiricist doctrine with a 
clarity and force which his predecessors had not attained. His 
appearance in the fourteenth century was comparable to the 
appearance of logical positivism in twentieth century American 
philosophy—logical analysis displaced psychological description 
as the method of formulating the empiricist doctrine. . 

In epistemology Ockham’s position was very nearly that of 
Hume. Hume’s distinction between “‘impressions”’ and “thoughts”’ 
is paralleled by Ockham’s distinction between “‘intuitive” and 


“‘abstractive” cognition. Intuitive cognition is defined as that 


11 Tt is true that Thomas also invokes the argument from contingency to 
necessity, which is usually regarded as a metaphysical argument; but how 
much value he placed on it is questionable, since he states that he prefers the 
argument from motion as being the stronger argument. 
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cognition “‘in virtue of which a contingent truth can be evidently 
known.’’!? All factual statements of existential import are con- 
tingent; the only necessary propositions are those which are 
analytic or formally evident. Ockham construes the general 
propositions of the sciences as hypothetical or conditional state- 
ments or, if stated in categorical form, as statements of what can 
be, without implication of actual existence. 

Ockham offered a devastating criticism of the theory of 
representative realism, or of knowledge of things as mediated by 
ideas. The arguments he employed are those which Berkeley and 
Hume used four centuries later—an idea could only represent 
an object to a perceiver if that object were already known to him 
in some other way. A similar type of criticism was offered on the 
subject of causal inferences—causal relations cannot be established 
by inference but only by observation. No causal relations are 
necessary, because the existence of one thing does not formally 
imply the existence of any other thing. We call one thing or event 
the cause of another when we have always found the first to be 
accompanied by the second and have never found the second 
without the first.’ 

Finally Ockham held, as did Hume, that we cannot infer from 
experience to what transcends experience. We cannot infer 
anything concerning the nature of God from the order or existence 
of the world of nature known to us through our senses; nor can 
we infer anything about the human soul as an immaterial sub- 
stance inhabiting the body—for we have no evidence that there 
is such a soul.!® Thus natural theology, and metaphysics in the 


12 Guillelmi Ockham, Quaestio prima principalis Prologi in primum librum 
Sententiarum, ed. by Ph. Boehner (Paderborn, 1939), pp. 24-25. 

13 Cf. Ernest A. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham (New York and Lon- 
don, 1935), pp. 231-232. 

44 Cf. N. Abbagnano, Guglielmo di Ockham (Lanciano, 1931), who quotes 
many texts from Ockham on these questions. 

15 Cf. the striking passage in Ockham’s first Quodlibet, Question 1o: 
“I maintain that if we understand by ‘intellective soul’ an immaterial and 
incorruptible form which exists entire in the entire body and entire in each 
part, it cannot be evidently known by reason or experience that such a form 
exists in us, nor that the understanding proper to such a substance exists in us, 
nor that such a soul is a form of the body. Whatever the Philosopher thought 
of this does not now concern me, because it seems that he remains doubtful 
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sense of a science of suprasensory realms of being or of a priori 
factual truths, is quite fully repudiated by Ockham. Religion for 
him was a matter of faith; and theology, as a systematization of 
doctrines of faith, was treated as the syntactical development of a 
semantic system for which no empirical interpretation is available. 

Not all the fourteenth-century theologians were as radically 
empiricist and anti-metaphysical (in the special sense in which 
we have been using this word) as Ockham. But empiricism was the 
prevailing philosophical position as a result of the powerful and 
drastic critique of knowledge which had been developed during 
the period between Thomas Aquinas and Ockham: Philosophical 
empiricism was also a consequence of the theological reaction 
against the necessitarianism of Arab metaphysics and natural 
theology; for if the Christian believer gives wholehearted accept- 
ance to the doctrines of divine freedom and omnipotence, he 
cannot consistently suppose that there is a necessary existential 
order in the created world. But if the world is out-and-out 
contingent, there can be no a priori reasons for its existence or 
for its de facto order; empiricism is thus a logical consequence of 
belief in the Christian doctrine of divine freedom. Ockham and 
his contemporaries were not slow to point this out, and in this 
way to give a theological sanction to the empiricism to which 
their philosophical criticism of knowledge had led.?® 

The rise of empiricism and the decline of metaphysics, whose 
progress in the later Middle Ages we have sketched, had impor- 
tant effects on both theology and philosophy during the later 
fourteenth century. It turned theology toward a more humanistic 
and a more religious orientation, exemplified by the School of 
Deventer and by Jean Gerson. Since metaphysics no longer posed 
a great threat to the doctrines of the Faith, theology ceased to 
be much concerned with it. The immense baggage of philo- 


about it wherever he speaks of it. These three things are only matters of 
belief’? (translated by Ph. Boehner, Ockham: Philosophical Writings, Nelson 
Philosophical Texts, Edinburgh and London, 1957, p. 142). 

16 On this theological aspect, cf. Paul Vignaux, Justification et prédestination 
au XIVe Siécle (Paris, 1934) and the introduction to Leon Baudry’s edition 
of the Tractatus de principiis theologiae (Paris, 1936). Also, Cesare Vasoli, 
Guglielmo d’Occam (Firenze, 1953) and Gordon Leff, Bradwardine and the Pela- 
gians (Cambridge, 1957). 
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sophical terminology and argumentation which theology had 
picked up along the way in the scholastic period seemed useless 
and stultifying to the religious people of the age, as it did later 
to the humanists of the Renaissance. 

On the other hand, philosophy as such became oriented to the 
positive sciences and to the mathematical disciplines. Aristotelian 
dynamics was criticized by Jean Buridan, and a functional 
mathematics, applicable to the kinematic analysis of local 
motions and of the acceleration of falling bodies, was developed 
by Heytesbury, Swineshead, Dumbleton, and Nicole Oresme. 
Formal logic and what we now call semantics were carried 
forward into new developments whose significance has only been 
appreciated in our own time. If this period has seemed to the 
historians of philosophy an age of decline, to the historians of 
science and of logic it has seemed an age of rebirth and advance. 


III 


If my interpretation of the history of medieval thought in the 
realms of theology and philosophy is correct, there are two prob- 
lems in this history which must be carefully distinguished. One 
is the problem of the uses made of philosophical ideas and lan- 
guage in the internal development of Christian theology. The 
other is the problem of the uses made of philosophical methods, 
and of philosophically admissible evidence, in the internal 
criticism of the doctrines of the Greek and Arab philosophers 
whose works became known in the thirteenth century. Depending 
on which of these problems we are dealing with, our interpreta- 
tion and appraisal of the relation between thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century scholasticism will be quite different. 

If we are concerned with the first problem—of the use made 
of philosophy in the internal elaboration of theology—we will 
take as the crucial issue the opposition between the so-called 
Augustinian and Aristotelian schools of thirteenth-century 
theology. The major question in this context was whether 
Christian doctrine could find better expression in the language 
of Platonism, which had been used by St. Augustine, or in the 
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language of Aristotle, which was adopted by Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas. Since both of these theological enterprises found 
their most adequate expressions in the thirteenth century, this 
period will appear as the high point in the history of this problem. 
And by this criterion the fourteenth century will appear as an 
age of decline, because philosophy in the fourteenth century 
withdrew itself from the kind of questions which are of interest 
to theology and thereby ceased to be of value as a medium of 
expression for theology. The development of empiricism meant 
that the orientation of philosophy was no longer toward theology 
but toward positive science. In this role its utility for the internal 
development of theology declined to a very low point. So our 
histories of philosophy, being concerned almost entirely with 
the problem of the uses made of philosophy in the expression of 
the Christian Faith, characterize the thirteenth century as the 
“golden age of scholasticism” and the fourteenth century as an 
age of “decline” and “disintegration” of scholasticism. 

If, however, we are concerned with the second problem, which 
to my mind is the aspect of scholasticism more pertinent to the 
history of philosophy, the picture is different. The internal criticism 
of the doctrines of the Greek and Arab philosophers did not even 
get under way until the middle of the thirteenth century, and it 
reached its full articulation only in the fourteenth century. 
Although this progressive critique of metaphysics was carried on 
by theologians, and for the ultimate purpose of defending their 
Faith against metaphysical doctrines incompatible with it, it was a 
genuinely philosophical critique appealing only to philosophical 
criteria of evidence and reason. On this account it belongs 
properly to the history of philosophy, and is to be judged by the 
criteria of philosophy—by the cogency of its analysis of the 
methods, evidence, content, and range of human knowledge. On 
this basis, the later period of scholasticism did not witness a 
decline in philosophy but a significant change in its character 
and orientation. 

The interpretation of the course of development followed by 
medieval scholasticism which I am proposing may be summed up 
in three propositions: 

First, that the basic attitude of the medieval Church and of its 
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theologians toward philosophy as an independent secular disci- 
pline was anti-metaphysical, and that, for this reason, the actual 
development of scholasticism toward an empiricist conception of 
philosophy was a fulfillment, rather than a failure, of the scholastic 
enterprise. 

Second, that the means by which the medieval theologians 
achieved their goal in the thirteenth and fourteenth century was 
an internal criticism, logical and epistemological in character, 
of the metaphysical claims of the Greek and Arab philosophies 
which had been introduced from the East. It was therefore a 
philosophical criticism and an integral part of the history of 
philosophy. 

Third, that this epistemological and logical criticism of meta- 
physics, occurring in the later scholastic period, transformed 
the whole character of philosophy from its Greek form—primarily 
cosmological and speculative—to forms which became character- 
istic of the philosophies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies—essentially critical. This transformation of the form of 
philosophical inquiry, from the speculative to the analytic, seems 
to me to be the most significant fact, for the history of philosophy, 
in the scholastic period. For better or for worse, it gave a new 
character and direction to all later philosophy, of which we have 
not yet seen the end. 


IV 


In defense of the interpretation I have offered, and by way ofa 
somewhat ironical postscript to the history we have been con- 
sidering, I will add a few words more. My interpretation of the 
course which scholasticism followed rests in large measure on the 
thesis that the medieval Church sought no support from philos- 
ophy, as an outside secular discipline, for its doctrines or its 
authority in the theological realm. The historians of philosophy, 
though not always clear on this point, seem in general to make the 
contrary assumption and to suppose that the scholastic theologians 
were seeking to develop metaphysics as an independent naturally 
grounded science to support the structure of religious doctrine. 

I think that there is an explanation for the making of this 
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assumption by so many modern historians of medieval philosophy. 
This is the fact that the Catholic Church since the time of the 
Reformation has encouraged the use of philosophy and meta- 
physics as a positive support for its theology. The Neo-scholastic 
movement, whose first phase occurred in the sixteenth century 
and whose second phase commenced toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, has been concerned to show not that philos- 
ophy as such has no competence in the sphere occupied by 
theology, but that it does. For the practical task of discovering 
and developing the true metaphysics, enlightenment and sug- 
gestive guidance by the doctrines of the Faith are held to be 
de facto indispensable—which is why non-Catholic philosophers 
so consistently fall into errors; but it is claimed that the philosophy 
which is built up by those who follow the signposts set up by the 
Faith stands on its own feet as philosophy and bases itself only 
on natural reason and natural evidence. Hence its conclusions, 
which turn out to be in harmony with the content of the Faith, 
constitute an independent positive support for the doctrines of 
religion.17 Now I think that the historians of philosophy have 
tended to read this modern attitude of the Church toward philos- 
ophy back into the Middle Ages. And I think this is an anachro- 
nism not justified by the facts. 

In medieval times, the Church was not in competition with 
any rival forms of the Christian Faith within its own geographical 
orbit. The only threat to its authority in that period came from 
the philosophies which were introduced from the East at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and which purported to 
establish, on natural grounds, doctrines contradictory to those 
of the Church. Under these circumstances, the Church felt no 
inclination to appeal to philosophy to back up its doctrines—it 
was more expedient, more appropriate, and much simpler, to 
show that philosophy as such was incompetent to deal with 
matters belonging to the realm of theology. 


17 This conception of the relation between philosophy and theology is the 
normal Thomistic view, found for example in Jacques Maritain, An Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy (New York, 1931), and indeed very strongly suggested by the 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, Aeterni Patris, which established Thomism as 
the philosophic norm of Catholic education. 
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But when the Protestant Reformation divided Christendom 
into two factions, the debate became one between two competing 
interpretations of Christian doctrine. In these circumstances 
philosophy acquired a new value as a potential arbiter between 
the rival theologies. First the Catholic Church, and then the 
Protestant Churches, revived metaphysics as a means of but- 
tressing their respective doctrines. The ‘“‘metaphysics of the 
schools” which drew the criticism of Descartes and Locke and 
other nonacademic philosophers of the seventeenth century 
was the metaphysics which had been resuscitated and developed, 
as a positive asset to theology, by both the Protestant and Catholic 
factions.1§ 

Ironically, the critique of metaphysics which was then developed 
by David Hume, and which shocked pious people because at that 
time theology and metaphysics were in partnership, was very 
much the same critique that had been developed in the scholastic 
period for the purpose of destroying metaphysics as a threat 
to the Christian Faith. 

Ernest A. Moopy 
University of California at Los Angeles 


18 Cf. Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des 17. Jahrhunderts, p.3: 
“Da diese Schulwissenschaft ein enges Bindnis mit der Theologie schloss, so 
erschien sie als eine der wirksamsten Stiitzen fiir deren Lehrgebaude.” Also, 
p. 5: “Vor allem aber lag in der Erneuerung der Metaphysik damals der 
eigentlich neue Einsatz.” 
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1. IT MIGHT seem at first sight that the concepts of justice 
and fairness are the same, and that there is no reason to distin- 
guish them, or to say that one is more fundamental than the 
other. I think that this impression is mistaken. In this paper I 
wish to show that the fundamental idea in the concept of justice 
is fairness; and I wish to offer an analysis of the concept of justice 
from this point of view. To bring out the force of this claim, and 
the analysis based upon it, I shall then argue that it is this aspect 
of justice for which utilitarianism, in its classical form, is unable 
to account, but which is expressed, even if misleadingly, by the 
idea of the social contract. 

To start with I shall develop a particular conception of justice 
by stating and commenting upon two principles which specify 
it, and by considering the circumstances and conditions under 
which they may be thought to arise. The principles defining this 
conception, and the conception itself, are, of course, familiar. 
It may be possible, however, by using the notion of fairness as a 
framework, to assemble and to look at them in a new way. Before 
stating this conception, however, the following preliminary 
matters should be kept in mind. 

Throughout I consider justice only as a virtue of social institu- 
tions, or what I shall call practices.? The principles of justice are 
regarded as formulating restrictions as to how practices may detine 
positions and offices, and assign thereto powers and liabilities, 
rights and duties. Justice as a virtue of particular actions or of 


1 An abbreviated version of this paper (less than one-half the length) was 
presented in a symposium with the same title at the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, December 28, 1957, and appeared in the 
Journal of Philosophy, LIV, 653-662. 

2 IT use the word “‘practice” throughout as a sort of technical term meaning 
any form of activity specified by a system of rules which defines offices, roles, 
moves, penalties, defenses, and so on, and which gives the activity its structure. 
As examples one may think of games and rituals, trials and parliaments, 
markets and systems of property. I have attempted a partial analysis of the 
notion of a practice in a paper ‘“Two Concepts of Rules,” Philosophical Review, 


LXIV (1955), 3-32: 
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persons I do not take up at all. It is important to distinguish 
these various subjects of justice, since the meaning of the concept 
varies according to whether it is applied to practices, particular 
actions, or persons. These meanings are, indeed, connected, but 
they are not identical. I shall confine my discussion to the sense of 
justice as applied to practices, since this sense is the basic one. 
Once it is understood, the other senses should go quite easily. 

Justice is to be understood in its customary sense as representing 
but one of the many virtues of social institutians, for these may be 
antiquated, inefficient, degrading, or any number of other things, 
without being unjust. Justice is not to be confused with an all- 
inclusive vision of a good society; it is only one part of any such 
conception. It is important, for example, to distinguish that sense 
of equality which is an aspect of the concept of justice from that 
sense of equality which belongs to a more comprehensive social 
ideal. There may well be inequalities which one concedes are 
just, or at least not unjust, but which, nevertheless, one wishes, on 
other grounds, to do away with. I shall focus attention, then, on 
the usual. sense of justice in which it is essentially the elimination 
of arbitrary distinctions and the establishment, within the struc- 
ture of a practice, of a proper balance between competing 
claims. 

Finally, there is no need to consider the principles discussed 
below as the principles of justice. For the moment it is sufficient 
that they are typical of a family of principles normally associated 
with the concept of justice. The way in which the principles of 
this family resemble one another, as shown by the background 
against which they may be thought to arise, will be made clear 
by the whole of the subsequent argument. 


2. The conception of justice which I want to develop may be 
stated in the form of two principles as follows: first, each person 
participating in a practice, or affected by it, has an equal right 
to the most extensive liberty compatible with a like liberty for all; 
and second, inequalities are arbitrary unless it is reasonable to 
expect that they will work out for everyone’s advantage, and 
provided the positions and offices to which they attach, or from 
which they may be gained, are open to all. These principles 
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express justice as a complex of three ideas: liberty, equality, 
and reward for services contributing to the common good. 

The term “‘person’’ is to be construed variously depending on 
the circumstances. On some occasions it will mean human 
individuals, but in others it may refer to nations, provinces, 
business firms, churches, teams, and so on. The principles of 
justice apply in all these instances, although there is a certain 
logical priority to the case of human individuals. As I shall use 
the term “‘person,”’ it will be ambiguous in the manner indicated. 

The first principle holds, of course, only if other things are 
equal: that is, while there must always be a justification for 
departing from the initial position of equal liberty (which is 
defined by the pattern of rights and duties, powers and liabilities, 
established by a practice), and the burden of proof is placed on 
him who would depart from it, nevertheless, there can be, and 
often there is, a justification for doing so. Now, that similar 
particular cases, as defined by a practice, should be treated 
similarly as they arise, is part of the very concept of a practice; 
it is involved in the notion of an activity in accordance with 
rules.4 The first principle expresses an analogous conception, 
but as applied to the structure of practices themselves. It holds, 
for example, that there is a presumption against the distinctions 
and classifications made by legal systems and other practices to 
the extent that they infringe on the original and equal liberty of 


3 These principles are, of course, well-known in one form or another and 
appear in many analyses of justice even where the writers differ widely on 
other matters. Thus if the principle of equal liberty is commonly associated 
with Kant (see The Philosophy of Law, tr. by W. Hastie, Edinburgh, 1887, 
pp. 56 f.), it may be claimed that it can also be found in J. S. Mill’s On Liberty 
and elsewhere, and in many other liberal writers. Recently H. L. A. Hart has 
argued for something like it in his paper ‘‘Are There Any Natural Rights ?,” 
Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 175-191. The injustice of inequalities 
which are not won in return for a contribution to the common advantage is, 
of course, widespread in political writings of all sorts. The conception of 
justice here discussed is distinctive, if at all, only in selecting these two prin- 
ciples in this form; but for another similar analysis, see the discussion by 
W. D. Lamont, The Principles of Moral Judgment (Oxford, 1946), ch. v. 

4 This point was made by Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 6th ed. (London, 
1901), Bk. III, ch. v, sec. 1. It has recently been emphasized by Sir Isaiah 
Berlin in a symposium, ‘‘Equality,”’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, n.s. LVI 
(1955-56), 305 f. 
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the persons participating in them. The second principle defines 
how this presumption may be rebutted. 

It might be argued at this point that justice requires only an 
equal liberty. If, however, a greater liberty were possible for all 
without loss or conflict, then it would be irrational to settle on a 
lesser liberty. There is no reason for circumscribing rights unless 
their exercise would be incompatible, or would render the practice 
defining them less effective. Therefore no serious distortion of the 
concept of justice is likely to follow from including within it the 
concept of the greatest equal liberty. 

The second principle defines what sorts of inequalities are 
permissible; it specifies how the presumption laid down by the 
first principle may be put aside. Now by inequalities it is best to 
understand not any differences between offices and positions, but 
differences in the benefits and burdens attached to them either 
directly or indirectly, such as prestige and wealth, or liability to 
taxation and compulsory services. Players in a game do not 
protest against there being different positions, such as batter, 
pitcher, catcher, and the like, nor to there being various privileges 
and powers as specified by the rules; nor do the citizens of a 
country object to there being the different offices of government 
such as president, senator, governor, judge, and so on, each with 
their special rights and duties. It is not differences of this kind that 
are normally thought of as inequalities, but differences in the 
resulting distribution established by a practice, or made possible 
by it, of the things men strive to attain or avoid. Thus they may 
complain about the pattern of honors and rewards set up by a 
practice (e.g., the privileges and salaries of government officials) 
or they may object to the distribution of power and wealth which 
results from the various ways in which men avail themselves of 
the opportunities allowed by it (e.g., the concentration of wealth 
which may develop in a free price system allowing large entre- 
preneurial or speculative gains). 

It should be noted that the second principle holds that an 
inequality is allowed only if there is reason to believe that the 
practice with the inequality, or resulting in it, will work for the 
advantage of every party engaging in it. Here it is important to 
stress that every party must gain from the inequality. Since the 
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principle applies to practices, it implies that the representative 
man in every office or position defined by a practice, when he 
views it as a going concern, must find it reasonable to prefer his 
condition and prospects with the inequality to what they would 
be under the practice without it. The principle excludes, therefore, 
the justification of inequalities on the grounds that the disad- 
vantages of those in one position are outweighed by the greater 
advantages of those in another position. This rather simple 
restriction is the main modification I wish to make in the utili- 
tarian principle as usually understood. When coupled with the 
notion of a practice, it is a restriction of consequence®, and one 
which some utilitarians, e.g., Hume and Mill, have used in their 
discussions of justice without realizing apparently its significance, 
or at least without calling attention to it.6 Why it is a significant 


5 In the paper referred to above, footnote 2, I have tried to show the 
importance of taking practices as the proper subject of the utilitarian principle. 
The criticisms of so-called “restricted utilitarianism” by J. J. C. Smart, 
“Extreme and Restricted Utilitarianism,” Philosophical Quarterly, V1 (1956), 
344-354, and by H. J. McCloskey, ‘‘An Examination of Restricted Utilita- 
rianism,”’ Philosophical Review, LX VI (1957), 466-485, do not affect my argu- 
ment. These papers are concerned with the very general proposition, which 
is attributed (with what justice I shall not consider) to S. E. Toulmin and P. H. 
Nowell-Smith (and in the case of the latter paper, also, apparently, to me) ; 
namely, the proposition that particular moral actions are justified by appealing 
to moral rules, and moral rules in turn by reference to utility. But clearly 
I meant to defend no such view. My discussion of the concept of rules as 
maxims is an explicit rejection of it. What I did argue was that, in the logically 
special case of practices (although actually quite a common case) where the 
rules have special features and are not moral rules at all but legal rules or 
rules of games and the like (except, perhaps, in the case of promises), there is a 
peculiar force to the distinction between justifying particular actions and justi- 
fying the system of rules themselves. Even then I claimed only that restricting 
the utilitarian principle to practices as defined strengthened it. I did not 
argue for the position that this amendment alone is sufficient for a complete 
defense of utilitarianism as a general theory of morals. In this paper I take 
up the question as to how the utilitarian principle itself must be modified, but 
here, too, the subject of inquiry is not all of morality at once, but a limited 
topic, the concept of justice. 

6 It might seem as if J. S. Mill, in paragraph 36 of Chapter v of Utilitarian- 
ism, expressed the utilitarian principle in this modified form, but in the 
remaining two paragraphs of the chapter, and elsewhere, he would appear 
not to grasp the significance of the change. Hume often emphasizes that every 
man must benefit. For example, in discussing the utility of general rules, he 
holds that they are requisite to the “well-being of every individual”; from a 
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modification of principle, changing one’s conception of justice 
entirely, the whole of my argument will show. 

Further, it is also necessary that the various offices to which 
special benefits or burdens attach are open to all. It may be, 
for example, to the common advantage, as just defined, to attach 
special benefits to certain offices. Perhaps by doing so the requisite 
talent can be attracted to them and encouraged to give its best 
efforts. But any offices having special benefits must be won in a 
fair competition in which contestants are judged on their merits. 
If some offices were not open, those excluded would normally be 
justified in feeling unjustly treated, even if they benefited from 
the greater efforts of those who were allowed to compete for 
them. Now if one can assume that offices are open, it is necessary 
only to consider the design of practices themselves and how they 
jointly, as a system, work together. It will be a mistake to focus 
attention on the varying relative positions of particular persons, 
who may be known to us by their proper names, and to require 
that each such change, as a once for all transaction viewed in 
isolation, must be in itself just. It is the system of practices which 


is to be judged, and judged from a general point of view: unless 
one is prepared to criticize it from the standpoint of a represent- 
ative man holding some particular office, one has no complaint 
against it. 


3. Given these principles one might try to derive them from 
a priori principles of reason, or claim that they were known by 
intuition. These are familiar enough steps and, at least in the case 
of the first principle, might be made with some success. Usually, 
however, such arguments, made at this point, are unconvincing. 
They are not likely to lead to an understanding of the basis of 
the principles of justice, not at least as principles of justice. I wish, 
therefore, to look at the principles in a different way. 

Imagine a society of persons amongst whom a certain system 


stable system of property ‘“‘every individual person must find himself a gainer 
in balancing the account. . . .”’ ‘Every member of society is sensible of this 
interest; everyone expresses this sense to his fellows along with the resolution 
he has taken of squaring his actions by it, on the conditions that others will 
do the same.”’ A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. III, Pt. II, Section II, para- 
graph 22. 
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of practices is already well established. Now suppose that by and 
large they are mutually self-interested; their allegiance to their 
established practices is normally founded on the prospect of 
self-advantage. One need not assume that, in all senses of the 
term “‘person,” the persons in this society are mutually self- 
interested. If the characterization as mutually self-interested 
applies when the line of division is the family, it may still be true 
that members of families are bound by ties of sentiment and 
affection and willingly acknowledge duties in contradiction to 
self-interest. Mutual self-interestedness in the relations between 
families, nations, churches, and the like, is commonly associated 
with intense loyalty and devotion on the part of individual 
members. Therefore, one can form a more realistic conception 
of this society if one thinks of it as consisting of mutually self- 
interested families, or some other association. Further, it is not 
necessary to suppose that these persons are mutually self- 
interested under all circumstances, but only in the usual situa- 
tions in which they participate in their common practices. 

Now suppose also that these persons are rational: they know 
their own interests more or less accurately; they are capable of 
tracing out the likely consequences of adopting one practice 
rather than another; they are capable of adhering to a course of 
action once they have decided upon it; they can resist present 
temptations and the enticements of immediate gain; and the 
bare knowledge or perception of the difference between their 
condition and that of others is not, within certain limits and in 
itself, a source of great dissatisfaction. Only the last point adds 
anything to the usual definition of rationality. This definition 
should allow, I think, for the idea that a rational man would 
not be greatly downcast from knowing, or seeing, that others are 
in a better position than himself, unless he thought their being 
so was the result of injustice, or the consequence of letting chance 
work itself out for no useful common purpose, and so on. So if 
these persons strike us as unpleasantly egoistic, they are at least 
free in some degree from the fault of envy.’ 


7 It is not possible to discuss here this addition to the usual conception of 
rationality. If it seems peculiar, it may be worth remarking that it is anaiogous 
to the modification of the utilitarian principle which the argument as a whole 
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Finally, assume that these persons have roughly similar needs 
and interests, or needs and interests in various ways comple- 
mentary, so that fruitful cooperation amongst them is possible; 
and suppose that they are sufficiently equal in power and ability 
to guarantee that in normal circumstances none is able to domi- 
nate the others. This condition (as well as the others) may seem 
excessively vague; but in view of the conception of justice to 
which the argument leads, there seems no reason for making it 
more exact here. 

Since these persons are conceived as engaging in their common 
practices, which are already established, there is no question 
of our supposing them to come together to deliberate as to how 
they will set these practices up for the first time. Yet we can 
imagine that from time to time they discuss with one another 
whether any of them has a legitimate complaint against their 
established institutions. Such discussions are perfectly natural 
in any normal society. Now suppose that they have settled on 
doing this in the following way. They first try to arrive at the 
principles by which complaints, and so practices themselves, 
are to be judged. Their procedure for this is to let each person 
propose the principles upon which he wishes his complaints to be 
tried with the understanding that, if acknowledged, the complaints 
of others will be similarly tried, and that no complaints will be 
heard at all until everyone is roughly of one mind as to how 
complaints are to be judged. They each understand further that 
the principles proposed and acknowledged on this occasion are 
binding on future occasions. Thus each will be wary of proposing a 
principle which would give him a peculiar advantage, in his 
present circumstances, supposing it to be accepted. Each person 
knows that he will be bound by it in future circumstances the 
peculiarities of which cannot be known, and which might well be 
such that the principle is then to his disadvantage. The idea is that 
everyone should be required to make in advance a firm commit- 
ment, which others also may reasonably be expected to make, and 


is designed to explain and justify. In the same way that the satisfaction of 
interests, the representative claims of which violate the principles of justice, 
is not a reason for having a practice (see sec. 7), unfounded envy, within limits, 
need not to be taken into account. 
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that no one be given the opportunity to tailor the canons of a 
legitimate complaint to fit his own special condition, and then 
to discard them when they no longer suit his purpose. Hence each 
person will propose principles of a general kind which will, to a 
large degree, gain their sense from the various applications to be 
made of them, the particular circumstances of which being as yet 
unknown. These principles will express the conditions in accord- 
ance with which each is the least unwilling to have his interests 
limited in the design of practices, given the competing interests 
of the others, on the supposition that the interests of others will be 
limited likewise. The restrictions which would so arise might be 
thought of as those a person would keep in mind if he were 
designing a practice in which his enemy were to assign him his 
place. 

The two main parts of this conjectural account have a definite 
significance. The character and respective situations of the parties 
reflect the typical circumstances in which questions of justice 
arise. The procedure whereby principles are proposed and 
acknowledged represents constraints, analogous to those of having 
a morality, whereby rational and mutually self-interested persons 
are brought to act reasonably. Thus the first part reflects the fact 
that questions of justice arise when conflicting claims are made 
upon the design of a practice and where it is taken for granted 
that each person will insist, as far as possible, on what he considers 
his rights. It is typical of cases of justice to involve persons who 
are pressing on one another their claims, between which a fair 
balance or equilibrium must be found. On the other hand, as 
expressed by the second part, having a morality must at least 
imply the acknowledgment of principles as impartially applying 
to one’s own conduct as well as to another’s, and moreover 
principles which may constitute a constraint, or limitation, upon 


the pursuit of one’s own interests. There are, of course, other 
aspects of having a morality: the acknowledgment of moral 
principles must show itself in accepting a reference to them as 
reasons for limiting one’s claims, in acknowledging the burden of 
providing a special explanation, or excuse, when one acts contrary 
to them, or else in showing shame and remorse and a desire to | 
make amends, and so on. It is sufficient to remark here that having 
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a morality is analogous to having made a firm commitment in 
advance; for one must acknowledge the principles of morality 
even when to one’s disadvantage. A man whose moral judgments 
always coincided with his interests could be suspected of having 
no morality at all. 

Thus the two parts of the foregoing account are intended to 
mirror the kinds of circumstances in which questions of justice 
arise and the constraints which having a morality would impose 
upon persons so situated. In this way one can see how the accept- 
ance of the principles of justice might come about, for given 
all these conditions as described, it would be natural if the two 
principles of justice were to be acknowledged. Since there is no 
way for anyone to win special advantages for himself, each might 
consider it reasonable to acknowledge equality as an initial prin- 
ciple. There is, however, no reason why they should regard 
this position as final; for if there are inequalities which satisfy the 
second principle, the immediate gain which equality would 
allow can be considered as intelligently invested in view of its 
future return. If, as is quite likely, these inequalities work as 
incentives to draw out better efforts, the members of this society 
may look upon them as concessions to human nature: they, like 
us, may think that people ideally should want to serve one another. 
But as they are mutually self-interested, their acceptance of these 
inequalities is merely the acceptance of the relations in which they 
actually stand, and a recognition of the motives which lead them 


to engage in their common practices. They have no title to 
complain of one another. And so provided that the conditions 
of the principle are met, there is no reason why they should not 
allow such inequalities. Indeed, it would be short-sighted of 
them to do so, and could result, in most cases, only from their 
being dejected by the bare knowledge, or perception, that others 


8 The idea that accepting a principle as a moral principle implies that one 
generally acts on it, failing a special explanation, has been stressed by R. M. 
Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952). His formulation of it needs to be 
modified, however, along the lines suggested by P. L. Gardiner, ‘‘On Assenting 
to a Moral Principle,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, n.s. LV (1955), 
23-44. See also C. K. Grant, ‘‘Akrasia and the Criteria of Assent to Practical 
Principles,” Mind, LXV (1956), 400-407, where the complexity of the criteria 
for assent is discussed. 
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are better situated. Each person will, however, insist on an 
advantage to himself, and so on a common advantage, for none 
is willing to sacrifice anything for the others. 

These remarks are not offered as a proof that persons so con- 
ceived and circumstanced would settle on the two principles, 
but only to show that these principles could have such a back- 
ground, and so can be viewed as those principles which mutually 
self-interested and rational persons, when similarly situated and 
required to make in advance a firm commitment, could acknowl- 
edge as restrictions governing the assignment of rights and duties 
in their common practices, and thereby accept as limiting their 
rights against one another. The principles of justice may, then, 
be regarded as those principles which arise when the constraints 
of having a morality are imposed upon parties in the typical 
circumstances of justice. 


4. These ideas are, of course, connected with a familiar way 
of thinking about justice which goes back at least to the Greek 
Sophists, and which regards the acceptance of the principles of 
justice as a compromise between persons of roughly equal power 
who would enforce their will on each other if they could, but 
who, in view of the equality of forces amongst them and for the 
sake of their own peace and security, acknowledge certain forms 
of conduct insofar as prudence seems to require. Justice is thought 
of as a pact between rational egoists the stability of which is 
dependent on a balance of power and a similarity of circum- 
stances. While the previous account is connected with this 


* Perhaps the best known statement of this conception is that given by 
Glaucon at the beginning of Book II of Plato’s Republic. Presumably it was, 
in various forms, a common view among the Sophists; but that Plato gives a 
fair representation of it is doubtful. See K. R. Popper, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies, rev. ed. (Princeton, 1950), pp. 112-118. Certainly Plato usually 
attributes to it a quality of manic egoism which one feels must be an exaggera- 
tion; on the other hand, see the Melian Debate in Thucydides, The Peloponnesian 
War, Book V, ch. vu, although it is impossible to say to what extent the views 
expressed there reveal any current philosophical opinion. Also in this tradition 
are the remarks of Epicurus on justice in Principal Doctrines, XX XI-XXXVIII. 
In modern times elements of the conception appear in a more sophisticated 
form in Hobbes The Leviathan and in Hume A Treatise of Human Nature, Book III, 
Pt. II, as well as in the writings of the school of natural law such as Pufendorf’s 
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tradition, and with its most recent variant, the theory of games,” 
it differs from it in several important respects which, to forestall 
misinterpretations, I will set out here. 

First, I wish to use the previous conjectural account of the 
background of justice as a way of analyzing the concept. I do 
not want, therefore, to be interpreted as assuming a general 
theory of human motivation: when I suppose that the parties 
are mutually self-interested, and are not willing to have their 
(substantial) interests sacrificed to others, I am referring to 
their conduct and motives as they are taken for granted in cases 
where questions of justice ordinarily arise. Justice is the virtue 
of practices where there are assumed to be competing interests 
and conflicting claims, and where it is supposed that persons 
will press their rights on each other. That persons are mutually 
self-interested in certain situations and for certain purposes is 
what gives rise to the question of justice in practices covering 
those circumstances. Amongst an association of saints, if such a 
community could really exist, the disputes about justice could 
hardly occur; for they would all work selflessly together for one 
end, the glory of God as defined by their common religion, and 
reference to this end would settle every question of right. The 
justice of practices does not come up until there are several dif- 
ferent parties (whether we think of these as individuals, associa- 


tions, or nations and so on, is irrelevant) who do press their 
claims on one another, and who do regard themselves as repre- 
sentatives of interests which deserve to be considered. Thus the 
previous account involves no general theory of human motivation. 
Its intent is simply to incorporate into the conception of justice 





De jure naturae et gentium. Hobbes and Hume are especially instructive. For 
Hobbes’s argument see Howard Warrender’s The Political Philosophy of Hobbes 
(Oxford, 1957). W. J. Baumol’s Welfare Economics and the Theory of the State 
(London, 1952), is valuable in showing the wide applicability of Hobbes’s 
fundamental idea (interpreting his natural law as principles of prudence), 
although in this book it is traced back only to Hume’s Treatise. 

10 See J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern, The Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior, 2nd ed. (Princeton, 1947). For a comprehensive and not too 
technical discussion of the developments since, see R. Duncan Luce and 
Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical Survey (New York, 
1957). Chs. vi and xv discuss the developments most obviously related to 
the analysis of justice. 
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the relations of men to one another which set the stage for ques- 
tions of justice. It makes no difference how wide or general 
these relations are, as this matter does not bear on the analysis 
of the concept. 

Again, in contrast to the various conceptions of the social con- 
tract, the several parties do not establish any particular society 
or practice; they do not covenant to obey a particular sovereign 
body or to accept a given constitution.!! Nor do they, as in the 
theory of games (in certain respects a marvelously sophisticated 
development of this tradition), decide on individual strategies 
adjusted to their respective circumstances in the game. What the 
parties do is to jointly acknowledge certain principles of appraisal 
relating to their common practices either as already established or 
merely proposed. They accede to standards of judgment, not to 
a given practice; they do not make any specific agreement, or 
bargain, or adopt a particular strategy. The subject of their 
acknowledgment is, therefore, very general indeed; it is simply 
the acknowledgment of certain principles of judgment, fulfilling 
certain general conditions, to be used in criticizing the arrange- 
ment of their common affairs. The relations of mutual self- 
interest between the parties who are similarly circumstanced 
mirror the conditions under which questions of justice arise, and 
the procedure by which the principles of judgment are proposed 
and acknowledged reflects the constraints of having a morality. 
Each aspect, then, of the preceding hypothetical account serves 
the purpose of bringing out a feature of the notion of justice. 
One could, if one liked, view the principles of justice as the 
“solution” of this highest order “‘game”’ of adopting, subject to the 
procedure described, principles of argument for all coming 
particular “‘games” whose peculiarities one can in no way 
foresee. But this comparison, while no doubt helpful, must not 
obscure the fact that this highest order ‘‘game’”’ is of a special 
sort.!? Its significance is that its various pieces represent aspects of 
the concept of justice. 


1 For a general survey see J. W. Gough, The Social Contract, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1957), and Otto von Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, tr. by B. Freyd 
(London, 1939), Pt. II, ch. 1. 

12 The difficulty one gets into by a mechanical application of the theory of 
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Finally, I do not, of course, conceive the several parties as 


necessarily coming together to establish their common practices 
for the first time. Some institutions may, indeed, be set up de 
novo; but I have framed the preceding account so that it will apply 
when the full complement of social institutions already exists and 
represents. the result of a long period of development. Nor is 
the account in any way fictitious. In any society where people 
reflect on their institutions they will have an idea of what prin- 
ciples of justice would be acknowledged under the conditions 
described, and there will be occasions when questions of justice 
are actually discussed in this way. Therefore if their practices 
do not accord with these principles, this will affect the quality 
of their social relations. For in this case there will be some rec- 


games to moral philosophy can be brought out by considering among several 
possible examples, R. B. Braithwaite’s study, Theory of Games as a Tool for the 
Moral Philosopher (Cambridge, 1955). On the analysis there given, it turns out 
that the fair division of playing time between Matthew and Luke depends on 
their preferences, and these in turn are connected with the instruments they 
wish to play. Since Matthew has a threat advantage over Luke, arising purely 
from the fact that Matthew, the trumpeter, prefers both of them playing at 
once to neither of them playing, whereas Luke, the pianist, prefers silence to 
cacophony, Matthew is alloted 26 evenings of play to Luke’s 17. If the situation 
were reversed, the threat advantage would be with Luke. See pp. 36 f. But now 
we have only to suppose that Matthew is a jazz enthusiast who plays the drums, 
and Luke a violinist who plays sonatas, in which case it will be fair, on this 
analysis, for Matthew to play whenever and as often as he likes, assuming, of 
course, as it is plausible to assume, that he does not care whether Luke plays 
or not. Certainly something has gone wrong. To each according to his threat 
advantage is hardly the principle of fairness. What is lacking is the concept of 
morality, and it must be brought into the conjectural account in some way or 
other. In the text this is done by the form of the procedure whereby principles 
are proposed and acknowledged (Section 3). If one starts directly with the 
particular case as known, and if one accepts as given and definitive the pref- 
erences and relative positions of the parties, whatever they are, it is impossible 
to give an analysis of the moral concept of fairness. Braithwaite’s use of the 
theory of games, insofar as it is intended to analyze the concept of fairness, is, 
I think, mistaken. This is not, of course, to criticize in any way the theory of 
games as a mathematical theory, to which Braithwaite’s book certainly 
contributes, nor as an analysis of how rational (and amoral) egoists might 
behave (and so as an analysis of how people sometimes actually do behave). 
But it is to say that if the theory of games is to be used to analyze moral concepts, 
its formal structure must be interpreted in a special and general manner as 
indicated in the text. Once we do this, though, we are in touch again with a 
much older tradition. 
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ognized situations wherein the parties are mutually aware that 
one of them is being forced to accept what the other would con- 
cede is unjust. The foregoing analysis may then be thought of as 
representing the actual quality of relations between persons as 
defined by practices accepted as just. In such practices the parties 
will acknowledge the principles on which it is constructed, and 
the general recognition of this fact shows itself in the absence of 
resentment and in the sense of being justly treated. Thus one 
common objection to the theory of the social contract, its appar- 
ently historical and fictitious character, is avoided. 


5. That the principles of justice may be regarded as arising in 
the manner described illustrates an important fact about them. 
Not only does it bring out the idea that justice is a primitive moral 
notion in that it arises once the concept of morality is imposed 
on mutually self-interested agents similarly circumstanced, but 
it emphasizes that, fundamental to justice, is the concept of 
fairness which relates to right dealing between persons who are 
cooperating with or competing against one another, as when one 
speaks of fair games, fair competition, and fair bargains. The 
question of fairness arises when free persons, who have no author- 
ity over one another, are engaging in a joint activity and amongst 
themselves settling or acknowledging the rules which define it 
and which determine the respective shares in its benefits and 
burdens. A practice will strike the parties as fair if none feels that, 
by participating in it, they or any of the others are taken advan- 
tage of, or forced to give in to claims which they do not regard as 
legitimate. This implies that each has a conception of legitimate 
claims which he thinks it reasonable for others as well as himself 
to acknowledge. If one thinks of the principles of justice as arising 
in the manner described, then they do define this sort of con- 
ception. A practice is just or fair, then, when it satisfies the prin- 
ciples which those who participate in it could propose to one 
another for mutual acceptance under the afore-mentioned cir- 
cumstances. Persons engaged in a just, or fair, practice can 
face one another openly and support their respective positions, 
should they appear questionable, by reference to principles which 
it is reasonable to expect each to accept. 
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It is this notion of the possibility of mutual acknowledgment 
of principles by free persons who have no authority over one 
another which makes the concept of fairness fundamental to 
justice. Only if such acknowledgment is possible can there be 
true community between persons in their common practices; 
otherwise their relations will appear to them as founded to some 
extent on force. If, in ordinary speech, fairness applies more 
particularly to practices in which there is a choice whether to 
engage or not (e.g., in games, business competition), and justice 
to practices in which there is no choice (e.g., in slavery), the 
element of necessity does not render the conception of mutual 
acknowledgment inapplicable, although it may make it much 
more urgent to change unjust than unfair institutions. For one 
activity in which one can always engage is that of proposing 
and acknowledging principles to one another supposing each 
to be similarly circumstanced; and to judge practices by the 
principles so arrived at is to apply the standard of fairness to 
them. 

Now if the participants in a practice accept its rules as fair, 
and so have no complaint to lodge against it, there arises a prima 
facie duty (and a corresponding prima facie right) of the parties 
to each other to act in accordance with the practice when it falls 
upon them to comply. When any number of persons engage in a 
practice, or conduct a joint undertaking according to rules, and 
thus restrict their liberty, those who have submitted to these 
restrictions when required have the right to a similar acquiescence 
on the part of those who have benefited by their submission. 
These conditions will obtain ifa practice is correctly acknowledged 
to be fair, for in this case all who participate in it will benefit 
from it. The rights and duties so arising are special rights and 
duties in that they depend on previous actions voluntarily 
undertaken, in this case on the parties having engaged in a 
common practice and knowingly accepted its benefits.1% It is 
not, however, an obligation which presupposes a deliberate 
performative act in the sense of a promise, or contract, and the 


13 For the definition of this prima facie duty, and the idea that it is a special 
duty, I am indebted to H. L. A. Hart. See his paper ‘‘Are There Any Natural 
Rights ?,”” Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 185 f. 
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like.* An unfortunate mistake of proponents of the idea of the 
social contract was to suppose that political obligation does 
require some such act, or at least to use language which suggests 
it. It is sufficient that one has knowingly participated in and 
accepted the benefits of a practice acknowledged to be fair. This 
prima facie obligation may, of course, be overridden: it may 
happen, when it comes one’s turn to follow a rule, that other 
considerations will justify not doing so. But one cannot, in 
general, be released from this obligation by denying the justice 
of the practice only when it falls on one to obey. If a person 
rejects a practice, he should, so far as possible, declare his inten- 
tion in advance, and avoid participating in it or enjoying its 
benefits. 

This duty I have called that of fair play, but it should be 
admitted that to refer to it in this way is, perhaps, to extend the 
ordinary notion of fairness. Usually acting unfairly is not so 
much the breaking of any particular rule, even if the infraction is 
difficult to detect (cheating), but taking advantage of loop-holes 
or ambiguities in rules, availing oneself of unexpected or special 
circumstances which make it impossible to enforce them, insisting 
that rules be enforced to one’s advantage when they should be 
suspended, and more generally, acting contrary to the intention 
of a practice. It is for this reason that one speaks of the sense of 
fair play: acting fairly requires more than simply being able to 
follow rules; what is fair must often be felt, or perceived, one 
wants to say. It is not, however, an unnatural extension of the 
duty of fair play to have it include the obligation which partici- 
pants who have knowingly accepted the benefits of their common 
practice owe to each other to act in accordance with it when 
their performance falls due; for it is usually considered unfair if 
someone accepts the benefits of a practice but refuses to do his 
part in maintaining it. Thus one might say of the tax-dodger that 
he violates the duty of fair play: he accepts the benefits of govern- 
ment but will not do his part in releasing resources to it; and 
members of labor unions often say that fellow workers who 


4 The sense of “‘performative’’ here is to be derived from J. L. Austin’s 
paper in the symposium, ‘‘Other Minds,”’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume (1946), pp. 170-174. 
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refuse to join are being unfair: they refer to them as “‘free riders,” 
as persons who enjoy what are the supposed benefits of unionism, 
higher wages, shorter hours, job security, and the like, but who 
refuse to share in its burdens in the form of paying dues, and so on. 

The duty of fair play stands beside other prima facie duties 
such as fidelity and gratitude as a basic moral notion; yet it is 
not to be confused with them.!® These duties are all clearly 
distinct, as would be obvious from their definitions. As with any 
moral duty, that of fair play implies a constraint on self-interest 
in particular cases; on occasion it enjoins conduct which a 
rational egoist strictly defined would not decide upon. So while 
justice does not require of anyone that he sacrifice his interests 
in that general position and procedure whereby the principles of 
justice are proposed and acknowledged, it may happen that in 
particular situations, arising in the context of engaging in a 
practice, the duty of fair play will often cross his interests in the 
sense that he will be required to forego particular advantages 
which the peculiarities of his circumstances might permit him 
to take. There is, of course, nothing surprising in this. It is simply 
the consequence of the firm commitment which the parties may 
be supposed to have made, or which they would make, in the 
general position, together with the fact that they have partici- 
pated in and accepted the benefits of a practice which they regard 
as fair. 

Now the acknowledgment of this constraint in particular cases, 
which is manifested in acting fairly or wishing to make amends, 
feeling ashamed, and the like, when one has evaded it, is one 
of the forms of conduct by which participants in a common 
practice exhibit their recognition of each other as persons with 

15 This, however, commonly happens. Hobbes, for example, when in- 
voking the notion of a “‘tacit covenant,’’ appeals not to the natural law that 
promises should be kept but to his fourth law of nature, that of gratitude. On 
Hobbes’s shift from fidelity to gratitude, see Warrender, op. cit., pp. 51-52, 
233-237. While it is not a serious criticism of Hobbes, it would have improved 
his argument had he appealed to the duty of fair play. On his premises he is 
perfectly entitled to do so. Similarly Sidgwick thought that a principle of 
justice, such as every man ought to receive adequate requital for his labor, 
is like gratitude universalized. See Methods of Ethics, Bk. III, ch. v, Sec. 5. 
There is a gap in the stock of moral concepts used by philosophers into which 
the concept of the duty of fair play fits quite naturally. 
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similar interests and capacities. In the same way that, failing a 
special explanation, the criterion for the recognition of suffering 
is helping one who suffers, acknowledging the duty of fair play is 
a necessary part of the criterion for recognizing another as a 
person with similar interests and feelings as oneself.!® A person 
who never under any circumstances showed a wish to help others 
in pain would show, at the same time, that he did not recognize 
that they were in pain; nor could he have any feelings of affection 
or friendship for anyone; for having these feelings implies, failing 
special circumstances, that he comes to their aid when they are 
suffering. Recognition that another is a person in pain shows 
itself in sympathetic action; this primitive natural response of 
compassion is one of those responses upon which the various forms 
of moral conduct are built. 

Similarly, the acceptance of the duty of fair play by participants 
in a common practice is a reflection in each person of the recogni- 
tion of the aspirations and interests of the others to be realized 
by their joint activity. Failing a special explanation, their accept- 
ance of it is a necessary part of the criterion for their recognizing 
one another as persons with similar interests and capacities, as 
the conception of their relations in the general position supposes 
them to be. Otherwise they would show no recognition of one 
another as persons with similar capacities and interests, and 
indeed, in some cases perhaps hypothetical, they would not 
recognize one another as persons at all, but as complicated objects 
involved in a complicated activity. To recognize another as a 
person one must respond to him and act towards him in certain 
ways; and these ways are intimately connected with the various 
prima facie duties. Acknowledging these duties in some degree, and 


16 | am using the concept of criterion here in what I take to be Wittgenstein’s 
sense. See Philosophical Investigations, (Oxford, 1953); and Norman Malcolm’s 
review, “‘Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations,” Philosophical Review, LXII1 
(1954), 543-547. That the response of compassion, under appropriate circum- 
stances, is part of the criterion for whether or not a person understands what 
“‘pain”’ means, is, I think, in the Philosophical Investigations. The view in the 
text is simply an extension of this idea. I cannot, however, attempt to justify 
it here. Similar thoughts are to be found, I think, in Max Scheler, The Nature 
of Sympathy, tr. by Peter Heath (New Haven, 1954). His way of writing is 
often so obscure that I cannot be certain. 
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so having the elements of morality, is not a matter of choice, or 
of intuiting moral qualities, or a matter of the expression of 
feelings or attitudes (the three interpretations between which 
philosophical opinion frequently oscillates); it is simply the 
possession of one of the forms of conduct in which the recognition 
of others as persons is manifested. 

These remarks are unhappily obscure. Their main purpose 
here, however, is to forestall, together with the remarks in 
Section 4, the misinterpretation that, on the view presented, the 
acceptance of justice and the acknowledgment of the duty of 
fair play depends in every day life solely on there being a de facto 
balance of forces between the parties. It would indeed be foolish 
to underestimate the importance of such a balance in securing 
justice; but it is not the only basis thereof. The recognition of 
one another as persons with similar interests and capacities 
engaged in a common practice must, failing a special explanation, 
show itself in the acceptance of the principles of justice and the 
acknowledgment of the duty of fair play. 

The conception at which we have arrived, then, is that the 
principles of justice may be thought of as arising once the con- 
straints of having a morality are imposed upon rational and 
mutually self-interested parties who are related and situated in a 
special way. A practice is just if it is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which all who participate in it might reasonably be expected 
to propose or to acknowledge before one another when they are 
similarly circumstanced and required to make a firm commitment 
in advance without knowledge of what will be their peculiar 
condition, and thus when it meets standards which the parties 
could accept as fair should occasion arise for them to debate 
its merits. Regarding the participants themselves, once persons 
knowingly engage in a practice which they acknowledge to be 
fair and accept the benefits of doing so, they are bound by the 
duty of fair play to follow the rules when it comes their turn to do 
so, and this implies a limitation on their pursuit of self-interest 
in particular cases. 

Now one consequence of this conception is that, where it 
applies, there is no moral value in the satisfaction of a claim 
incompatible with it. Such a claim violates the conditions of 
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reciprocity and community amongst persons, and he who presses 
it, not being willing to ackowledge it when pressed by another, 
has no grounds for complaint when it is denied; whereas he 
against whom it is pressed can complain. As it cannot be mu- 
tually acknowledged it is a resort to coercion; granting the claim 
is possible only if one party can compel acceptance of what the 
other will not admit. But it makes no sense to concede claims the 
denial of which cannot be complained of in preference to claims 
the denial of which can be objected to. Thus in deciding on the 
justice of a practice it is not enough to ascertain that it answers 
to wants and interests in the fullest and most effective manner. 
For if any of these conflict with justice, they should not be 
counted, as their satisfaction is no reason at all for having a 
practice. It would be irrelevant to say, even if true, that it 
resulted in the greatest satisfaction of desire. In tallying up the 
merits of a practice one must toss out the satisfaction of interests 
the claims of which are incompatible with the principles of 
justice. 


6. The discussion so far has been excessively abstract. While 
this is perhaps unavoidable, I should now like to bring out some 
of the features of the conception of justice as fairness by comparing 
it with the conception of justice in classical utilitarianism as 
represented by Bentham and Sidgwick, and its counterpart in 
welfare economics. This conception assimilates justice to benev- 
olence and the latter in turn to the most efficient design of 
institutions to promote the general welfare. Justice is a kind of 
efficiency.!” 


17 While this assimilation is implicit in Bentham’s and Sidgwick’s moral 
theory, explicit statements of it as applied to justice are relatively rare. One 
clear instance in The Principles of Morals and Legislation occurs in ch. x, footnote 2 
to section XL: “‘. . . justice, in the only sense in which it has a meaning, is an 
imaginary personage, feigned for the convenience of discourse, whose dictates 
are the dictates of utility, applied to certain particular cases. Justice, then, is 
nothing more than an imaginary instrument, employed to forward on certain 
occasions, and by certain means, the purposes of benevolence. The dictates of 
justice are nothing more than a part of the dictates of benevolence, which, on 
certain occasions, are applied to certain subjects. . . .”’ Likewise in The Limits 
of Jurisprudence Defined, ed. by C. W. Everett (New York, 1945), pp. 117 f, 
Bentham criticizes Grotius for denying that justice derives from utility; and in 
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Now it is said occasionally that this form of utilitarianism 
puts no restrictions on what might be a just assignment of rights 
and duties in that there might be circumstances which, on utilitar- 
ian grounds, would justify institutions highly offensive to our 
ordinary sense of justice. But the classical utilitarian conception 
is not totally unprepared for this objection. Beginning with the 
notion that the general happiness can be represented by a social 
utility function consisting of a sum of individual utility functions 
with identical weights (this being the meaning of the maxim that 
each counts for one and no more than one),!* it is commonly 
assumed that the utility functions of individuals are similar in 
all essential respects. Differences between individuals are ascribed 
to accidents of education and upbringing, and they should not be 
taken into account. This assumption, coupled with that of 
diminishing marginal utility, results in a prima facie case for 


equality, e.g., of equality in the distribution of income during 
any given period of time, laying aside indirect effects on the 
future. But even if utilitarianism is interpreted as having such 


restrictions built into the utility function, and even if it is supposed 
that these restrictions have in practice much the same result 
as the application of the principles of justice (and appear, perhaps, 
to be ways of expressing these principles in the language of 
mathematics and psychology), the fundamental idea is very 
different from the conception of justice as fairness. For one thing, 


The Theory of Legislation, ed. by C. K. Ogden (London, 1931), p. 3, he says that 
he uses the words “‘just’? and “‘unjust’’ along with other words “simply as 
collective terms including the ideas of certain pains or pleasures.’’ That 
Sidgwick’s conception of justice is similar to Bentham’s is admittedly not 
evident from his discussion of justice in Book III, ch. v of Methods of Ethics. But 
it follows, I think, from the moral theory he accepts. Hence C. D. Broad’s 
criticisms of Sidgwick in the matter of distributive justice in Five Types of 
Ethical Theory (London, 1930), pp. 249-253, do not rest on a misinterpretation. 

18 This maxim is attributed to Bentham by J. S. Mill in Utilitarianism, ch. v, 
paragraph 36. I have not found it in Bentham’s writings, nor seen such a 
reference. Similarly James Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy (London, 
1893), p. 234. n. But it accords perfectly with Bentham’s ideas. See the hitherto 
unpublished manuscript in David Baumgardt, Bentham and the Ethics of Today 
(Princeton, 1952), Appendix IV. For example, “‘the total value of the stock 
of pleasure belonging to the whole community is to be obtained by multiplying 
the number expressing the value of it as respecting any one person, by the 
number expressing the multitude of such individuals” (p. 556). 
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that the principles of justice should be accepted is interpreted as 
the contingent result of a higher order administrative decision. 
The form of this decision is regarded as being similar to that of an 
entrepreneur deciding how much to produce of this or that 
commodity in view of its marginal revenue, or to that of someone 
distributing goods to needy persons according to the relative 
urgency of their wants. The choice between practices is thought 
of as being made on the basis of the allocation of benefits and 
burdens to individuals (these being measured by the present 
capitalized value of their utility over the full period of the 
practice’s existence), which results from the distribution of rights 
and duties established by a practice. 

Moreover, the individuals receiving these benefits are not 
conceived as being related in any way: they represent so many 
different directions in which limited resources may be allocated. 
The value of assigning resources to one direction rather than 
another depends solely on the preferences and interests of individ- 
uals as individuals. The satisfaction of desire has its value 
irrespective of the moral relations between persons, say as mem- 
bers of a joint undertaking, and of the claims which, in the name 
of these interests, they are prepared to make on one another;'® 


19 An idea essential to the classical utilitarian conception of justice. Bentham 
is firm in his statement of it: “It is only upon that principle [the principle of 
asceticism], and not from the principle of utility, that the most abominable 
pleasure which the vilest of malefactors ever reaped from his crime would 
be reprobated, if it stood alone. The case is, that it never does stand alone; 
but is necessarily followed by such a quantity of pain (or, what comes to the 
same thing, such a chance for a certain quantity of pain) that the pleasure in 
comparison of it, is as nothing: and this is the true and sole, but perfectly 
sufficient, reason for making it a ground for punishment” (The Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, ch. u, sec. iv. See also ch. x, sec. x, footnote 1). The 
same point is made in The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined, pp. 115 f. Although 
much recent welfare economics, as found in such important works as I. M. D. 
Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1957) and K. J. Arrow, 
Soctal Choice and Individual Values (New York, 1951), dispenses with the 
idea of cardinal utility, and use instead the theory of ordinal utility as stated 
by J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1946), Pt. I, it assumes 
with utilitarianism that individual preferences have value as such, and so 
accepts the idea being criticized here. I hasten to add, however, that this 
is no objection to it as a means of analyzing economic policy, and for 
that purpose it may, indeed, be a_ necessary simplifying assumption. 
Nevertheless it is an assumption which cannot be made in so far as one 
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and it is this value which is to be taken into account by the 
(ideal) legislator who is conceived as adjusting the rules of the 
system from the center so as to maximize the value of the social 
utility function. 

It is thought that the principles of justice will not be violated 
by a legal system so conceived provided these executive decisions 
are correctly made. In this fact the principles of justice are said 
to have their derivation and explanation; they simply express 
the most important general features of social institutions in 
which the administrative problem is solved in the best way. These 
principles have, indeed, a special urgency because, given the 
facts of human nature, so much depends on them; and this 
explains the peculiar quality of the moral feelings associated with 
justice.*° This assimilation of justice to a higher order executive 
decision, certainly a striking conception, is central to classical 
utilitarianism; and it also brings out its profound individualism, 
in one sense of this ambiguous word. It regards persons as so 
many separate directions in which benefits and burdens may be 
assigned; and the value of the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
desire is not thought to depend in any way on the moral relations 
in which individuals stand, or on the kinds of claims which they 
are willing, in the pursuit of their interests, to press on each other. 


7. Many social decisions are, of course, of an administrative 
nature. Certainly this is so when it is a matter of social utility in 
what one may call its ordinary sense: that is, when it is a question 
of the efficient design of social institutions for the use of common 
means to achieve common ends. In this case either the benefits 
and burdens may be assumed to be impartially distributed, or the 
question of distribution is misplaced, as in the instance of main- 
taining public order and security or national defense. But as an 
interpretation of the basis of the principles of justice, classical 


is trying to analyze moral concepts, especially the concept of justice, as econo- 
mists would, I think, agree. Justice is usually regarded as a separate and 
distinct part of any comprehensive criterion of economic policy. See, for 
example, Tibor Scitovsky, Welfare and Competition (London, 1952), pp. 59-69, 
and Little, op. cit., ch. vu. 

20 See J. S. Mill’s argument in Utilitarianism, ch. v, pars. 16-25. 
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utilitarianism is mistaken. It permits one to argue, for example, 
that slavery is unjust on the grounds that the advantages to the 
slaveholder as slaveholder do not counterbalance the disadvan- 
tages to the slave and to society at large burdened by a compara- 
tively inefficient system of labor. Now the conception of justice as 
fairness, when applied to the practice of slavery with its offices 
of slaveholder and slave, would not allow one to consider the 
advantages of the slaveholder in the first place. As that office is 
not in accordance with principles which could be mutually 
acknowledged, the gains accruing to the slaveholder, assuming 
them to exist, cannot be counted as in any way mitigating the 
injustice of the practice. The question whether these gains 
outweigh the disadvantages to the slave and to society cannot arise, 
since in considering the justice of slavery these gains have no 
weight at all which requires that they be overridden. Where the 
conception of justice as fairness applies, slavery is always unjust. 

I am not, of course, suggesting the absurdity that the classical 
utilitarians approved of slavery. I am only rejecting a type of 
argument which their view allows them to use in support of their 
disapproval of it. The conception of justice as derivative from 
efficiency implies that judging the justice of a practice is always, 
in principle at least, a matter of weighing up advantages and 
disadvantages, each having an intrinsic value or disvalue as the 
satisfaction of interests, irrespective of whether or not these 
interests necessarily involve acquiescence in principles which 
could not be mutually acknowledged. Utilitarianism cannot 
account for the fact that slavery is always unjust, nor for the 
fact that it would be recognized as irrelevant in defeating the 
accusation of injustice for one person to say to another, engaged 
with him in a common practice and debating its merits, that 
nevertheless it allowed of the greatest satisfaction of desire. The 
charge of injustice cannot be rebutted in this way. If justice were 
derivative from a higher order executive efficiency, this would 
not be so. 

But now, even if it is taken as established that, so far as the 
ordinary conception of justice goes, slavery is always unjust 
(that is, slavery by definition violates commonly recognized 
principles of justice), the classical utilitarian would surely reply 
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that these principles, as other moral principles subordinate to that 
of utility, are only generally correct. It is simply for the most 
part true that slavery is less efficient than other institutions; 
and while common sense may define the concept of justice so that 
slavery is unjust, nevertheless, where slavery would lead to the 
greatest satisfaction of desire, it is not wrong. Indeed, it is then 
right, and for the very same reason that justice, as ordinarily 
understood, is usually right. If, as ordinarily understood, slavery 
is always unjust, to this extent the utilitarian conception of 
justice might be admitted to differ from that of common moral 
opinion. Still the utilitarian would want to hold that, as a matter 
of moral principle, his view is correct in giving no special weight 
to considerations of justice beyond that allowed for by the 
general presumption of effectiveness. And this, he claims, is as 
it should be. The every day opinion is morally in error, although, 
indeed, it is a useful error, since it protects rules of generally high 
utility. 

The question, then, relates not simply to the analysis of the 
concept of justice as common sense defines it, but the analysis 
of it in the wider sense as to how much weight considerations of 
justice, as defined, are to have when laid against other kinds of 
moral considerations. Here again I wish to argue that reasons of 
justice have a special weight for which only the conception of 
justice as fairness can account. Moreover, it belongs to the concept 
of justice that they do have this special weight. While Mill rec- 
ognized that this was so, he thought that it could be accounted 
for by the special urgency of the moral feelings which naturally 
support principles of such high utility. But it is a mistake to 
resort to the urgency of feeling; as with the appeal to intuition, it 
manifests a failure to pursue the question far enough. The special 
weight of considerations of justice can be explained from the 
conception of justice as fairness. It is only necessary to elaborate 
a bit what has already been said as follows. 

If one examines the circumstances in which a certain tolerance 
of slavery is justified, or perhaps better, excused, it turns out that 
these are of a rather special sort. Perhaps slavery exists as an 
inheritance from the past and it proves necessary to dismantle 
it piece by piece; at times slavery may conceivably be an advance 
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on previous institutions. Now while there may be some excuse 
for slavery in special conditions, it is never an excuse for it that it 
is sufficiently advantageous to the slaveholder to outweigh the 
disadvantages to the slave and to society. A person who argues 
in this way is not perhaps making a wildly irrelevant remark; 
but he is guilty of a moral fallacy. There is disorder in his con- 
ception of the ranking of moral principles. For the slaveholder, 
by his own admission, has no moral title to the advantages which 
he receives as a slaveholder. He is no more prepared than the 
slave to acknowledge the principle upon which is founded the 
respective positions in which they both stand. Since slavery does 
not accord with principles which they could mutually acknowl- 
edge, they each may be supposed to agree that it is unjust: it 
grants claims which it ought not to grant and in doing so denies 
claims which it ought not to deny. Amongst persons in a general 
position who are debating the form of their common practices, it 
cannot, therefore, be offered as a reason for a practice that, in 
conceding these very claims that ought to be denied, it never- 
theless meets existing interests more effectively. By their very 
nature the satisfaction of these claims is without weight and cannot 
enter into any tabulation of advantages and disadvantages. 

Furthermore, it follows from the concept of morality that, 
to the extent that the slaveholder recognizes his position vis-a-vis 
the slave to be unjust, he would not choose to press his claims. 
His not wanting to receive his special advantages is one of the 
ways in which he shows that he thinks slavery is unjust. It would 
be fallacious for the legislator to suppose, then, that it is a ground 
for having a practice that it brings advantages greater than dis- 
advantages, if those for whom the practice is designed, and to 
whom the advantages flow, acknowledge that they have no 
moral title to them and do not wish to receive them. 

For these reasons the principles of justice have a special weight; 
and with respect to the principle of the greatest satisfaction of 
desire, as cited in the general position amongst those discussing 
the merits of their common practices, the principles of justice 
have an absolute weight. In this sense they are not contingent; 
and this is why their force is greater than can be accounted for 
by the general presumption (assuming that there is one) of the 
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effectiveness, in the utilitarian sense, of practices which in fact 
satisfy them. 

If one wants to continue using the concepts of classical utilitar- 
ianism, one will have to say, to meet this criticism, that at least 
the individual or social utility functions must be so defined that 
no value is given to the satisfaction of interests the representative 
claims of which violate the principles of justice. In this way it is 
no doubt possible to include these principles within the form of 
the utilitarian conception; but to do so is, of course, to change its 


inspiration altogether as a moral conception. For it is to incorpo- 


rate within it principles which cannot be understood on the 
basis of a higher order executive decision aiming at the greatest 
satisfaction of desire. 

It is worth remarking, perhaps, that this criticism of utilitar- 
ianism does not depend on whether or not the two assumptions, 
that of individuals having similar utility functions and that of 
diminishing marginal utility, are interpreted as psychological 
propositions to be supported or refuted by experience, or as moral 
and political principles expressed in a somewhat technical 
language. There are, certainly, several advantages in taking them 
in the latter fashion.*! For one thing, one might say that this is 
what Bentham and others really meant by them, as least as shown 
by how they were used in arguments for social reform. More 
importantly, one could hold that the best way to defend the 
classical utilitarian view is to interpret these assumptions as 
moral and political principles. It is doubtful whether, taken as 
psychological propositions, they are true of men in general as 
we know them under normal conditions. On the other hand, 
utilitarians would not have wanted to propose them merely as prac- 
tical working principles of legislation, or as expedient maxims to 
guide reform, given the egalitarian sentiments of modern society.?? 


21 See D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights (London, 1894), pp. 95 ff., 249 ff. 
Lionel Robbins has insisted on this point on several occasions. See An Essay 
on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 2nd ed. (London, 1935), 
pp. 134-43, “Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility: A Comment,” Economic 
Journal, XLVIII (1938), 635-41, and more recently, “Robertson on Utility 
and Scope,” Economica, n.s. XX (1953), 108 f. 

22 As Sir Henry Maine suggested Bentham may have regarded them. See 
The Early History of Institutions (London, 1875), pp. 398 ff. 
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When pressed they might well have invoked the idea of a 
more or less equal capacity of men in relevant respects if given 
an equal chance in a just society. But if the argument above 
regarding slavery is correct, then granting these assumptions as 
moral and political principles makes no difference. To view 
individuals as equally fruitful lines for the allocation of benefits, 
even as a matter of moral principle, still leaves the mistaken 
notion that the satisfaction of desire has value in itself irrespective 
of the relations between persons as members of a common 
practice, and irrespective of the claims upon one another which 
the satisfaction of interests represents. To see the error of this idea 
one must give up the conception of justice as an executive decision 
altogether and refer to the notion of justice as fairness: that 
participants in a common practice be regarded as having an 
original and equal liberty and that their common practices be 
considered unjust unless they accord with principles which 
persons so circumstanced and related could freely acknowledge 
before one another, and so could accept as fair. Once the emphasis 
is put upon the concept of the mutual recognition of principles by 
participants in a common practice the rules of which are to 
define their several relations and give form to their claims on one 


another, then it is clear that the granting of a claim the principle 
of which could not be acknowledged by each in the general 
position (that is, in the position in which the parties propose and 


acknowledge principles before one another) is not a reason for 
adopting a practice. Viewed in this way, the background of the 
claim is seen to exclude it from consideration; that it can repre- 
sent a value in itself arises from the conception of individuals as 
separate lines for the assignment of benefits, as isolated persons 
who stand as claimants on an administrative or benevolent 
largesse. Occasionally persons do so stand to one another; 
but this is not the general case, nor, more importantly, is it the 
case when it is a matter of the justice of practices themselves in 
which participants stand in various relations to be appraised 
in accordance with standards which they may be expected to 
acknowledge before one another. Thus however mistaken the 
notion of the social contract may be as history, and however 
far it may overreach itself as a general theory of social and polit- 
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ical obligation, it does express, suitably interpreted, an essential 
part of the concept of justice. 


8. By way of conclusion I should like to make two remarks: 
first, the original modification of the utilitarian principle (that 
it require of practices that the offices and positions defined 
by them be equal unless it is reasonable to suppose that the 
representative man in every office would find the inequality to 
his advantage), slight as it may appear at first sight, actually has a 
different conception of justice standing behind it. I have tried to 
show how this is so by developing the concept of justice as fairness 
and by indicating how this notion involves the mutual acceptance, 
from a general position, of the principles on which a practice is 
founded, and how this in turn requires the exclusion from con- 
sideration of claims violating the principles of justice. Thus the 
slight alteration of principle reveals another family of notions, 
another way of looking at the concept of justice. 

Second, I should like to remark also that I have been dealing 
with the concept of justice. I have tried to set out the kinds of 


principles upon which judgments concerning the justice of 
practices may be said to stand. The analysis will be successful 
to the degree that it expresses the principles involved in these 
judgments when made by competent persons upon deliberation 
and reflection.24 Now every people may be supposed to have the 


23 Thus Kant was not far wrong when he interpreted the original contract 
merely as an “Idea of Reason’’; yet he still thought of it as a general criterion 
of right and as providing a general theory of political obligation. See the 
second part of the essay, “On the Saying ‘That may be right in theory 
but has no value in practice’ ”’ (1793), in Kant’s Principles of Politics, tr. by W. 
Hastie (Edinburgh, 1891). I have drawn on the contractarian tradition not 
for a general theory of political obligation but to clarify the concept of justice. 

*4 For a further discussion of the idea expressed here, see my paper, “‘Outline 
of a Decision Procedure for Ethics,” in the Philosophical Review, LX (1951), 
177-197. For an analysis, similar in many respects but using the notion of the 
ideal observer instead of that of the considered judgment of a competent 
person, see Roderick Firth, ‘‘Ethical Absolutism and the Ideal Observer,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XII (1952), 317-345. While the 
similarities between these two discussions are more important than the dif- 
ferences, an analysis based on the notion of a considered judgment of a com- 
petent person, as it is based on a kind of judgment, may prove more helpful 
in understanding the features of moral judgment than an analysis based on 
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concept of justice, since in the life of every society there must be 
at least some relations in which the parties consider themselves 
to be circumstanced and related as the concept of justice as 
fairness requires. Societies will differ from one another not in 
having or in failing to have this notion but in the range of cases 
to which they apply it and in the emphasis which they give to it as 
compared with other moral concepts. 

A firm grasp of the concept of justice itself is necessary if 
these variations, and the reasons for them, are to be understood. 
No study of the development of moral ideas and of the differences 
between them is more sound than the analysis of the fundamental 
moral concepts upon which it must depend. I have tried, there- 
fore, to give an analysis of the concept of justice which should 
apply generally, however large a part the concept may have in a 
given morality, and which can be used in explaining the course 
of men’s thoughts about justice and its relations to other moral 
concepts. How it is to be used for this purpose is a large topic 
which I cannot, of course, take up here. I mention it only to 
emphasize that I have been dealing with the concept of justice 
itself and to indicate what use I consider such an analysis to have. 


Joun Raw s 
Cornell University 


the notion of an ideal observer, although this remains to be shown. A man 
who rejects the conditions imposed on a considered judgment of a cornpetent 
person could no longer profess to judge at all. This seems more fundamental 
than his rejecting the conditions of observation, for these do not seem to 
apply, in an ordinary sense, to making a moral judgment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ANY philosophers have held that the notions of approval 

and disapproval are intimately bound up with the mean- 
ing of such terms as “good” and “‘ought.’”’ Most of these philos- 
ophers spend little time in analyzing the notions of approval 
and disapproval themselves: they usually simply identify them 
with some feeling, emotion, or attitude. Such views fail to do 
justice, it seems to me, to their complexity. To approve or dis- 
approve of something is not just to have a certain feeling, emotion, 
or attitude. To set forth what it is to approve or disapprove of 
something is the main purpose of this paper. If my account is 
correct, the theory that terms like “‘good” and “ought”? can be 
explicated by reference to the notions of approval or disapproval 
loses its plausibility. 

For the sake of simplicity I shall speak throughout almost 
exclusively of approval, and not of both approval and dis- 
approval; but I hope that all of what I say about approval can 
readily be applied, with appropriate changes, to disapproval 
as well. 

It seems likely that one of the things which led the philosophers 
I mentioned to think that approving of something is a simpler 
matter than it is, was their concentrating on the noun “‘approval,”’ 
rather than on the verb “‘to approve of.’ They asked the question 
‘‘What is approval?’’, and answered that it must be a certain 
sort of feeling, emotion, or attitude: for after all, what other 
sorts of thing could such a meaningful noun denote? I intend to 
focus my attention, however, not on the noun but on the verb: 
i.e., My main question will be “‘What is it to approve of some- 
thing?”’ Before attempting to answer this main question, how- 
ever, I want first to consider the preliminary question, ““What 
sorts of thing can be approved of?” Part I will be devoted to this 
latter question and Part II will deal with the main question. 

Before we begin, it should be noted that approving something 
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and approving of something are two quite different things. The 
discussion in this paper will be confined to the latter. 


What are the different sorts of thing of which one might 
possibly approve? Consider the following list of several of the 
various sorts of thing which, in everyday discourse, one can be 
said to approve of. 


List O: Possible Objects of Approval 


. People. 
1. “Yes, 1 certainly do approve of Cecilie’s new beau.” 
2. ‘John assured us that he approves of the new senator from 
Colorado.” 


. Actions. 
1. “I thoroughly approve of his having returned the money to its 
rightful owner.” 
2. “Janet, I approve of your dismissing that irritable old butler.” 


. Laws (juridical). ‘“The farmer expressed his approval of the 
proposed new tax law.” 


. Methods. “Saunders approves of that method of electing new 
officers.” 


. Policies. “Johnson said he approves of the United States’ new 
policy toward Spain.” 
. Attitudes. “‘Does Sheila approve of your attitude toward Rachel ?” 


. Arrangements. “‘Jesse, do you approve of the new arrangement of 
the furniture in your office ?”’ 


. States of affairs. “I approve of the tourist class passengers on this 
ship being prohibited from entering the first class lounge.” 


Physical objects. 
1. “I approve of that chair.’ 
2. “I approve of that painting.” 


Others. 
1. “Do you approve of the company’s proposed budget for next 
year?” 


’ 
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2. “Yes, I heartily approve of this menu for next week.” 
3. “I approve of your store’s new closing time, sir.” 


K. Classes of 

1. behavior: “I approve of courteous behavior in anyone.” 

. actions: “I approve of premarital sexual intercourse.” 

. people: “I approve of tolerant people.” 

. laws (juridical): ““The senator approves of any law that dis- 
criminates against Negroes.” 

5- methods: “‘He approves of any method of election in which the 
candidates themselves do not vote.” 

). policies: ‘He approves of all policies which increase our chances 
of securing air bases abroad.” 

. attitudes: “She approves of all attitudes which reflect the true 
feelings of the person.” 

. arrangements: ‘‘He approves of any arrangement of his furniture 
which places his desk by a window.” 

. States of affairs: “I approve of any state of affairs in which 
people are not allowed to usurp the rights of others.”’ 

. physical objects: “He approves of light, functional fur- 
niture.”’ 


This list could certainly be expanded and otherwise improved, 
but it seems to me to contain the names of the most important 
types of thing that can be objects of approval; so let us examine 
it carefully and see if we can extract from it the essential charac- 
teristics of an object of approval. 

Section I (physical objects) is a significant one because it seems 
that not every kind of physical object can be said to be an object 
of approval: one cannot speak, for example, of approving of the 
star Arcturus, or of the Atlantic Ocean, or of Mount Everest. 
But if one can speak of approving of such physical objects as 
chairs and paintings, why is it that it seems to make no good 
sense to speak of approving of such physical objects as Arcturus 
and Mount Everest? As a first step toward answering this 
question, it should be noted that even when we speak of approving 
of a chair or of a painting, we do not mean that we approve of 
it qua physical object: we approve of it qua having some charac- 
teristic or other. Thus if I say, “I approve of that new chair of 
yours,” I do not mean that I approve of it qua physical object: 
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I mean that I approve of it as having a certain color, a certain 
size, a certain design, or something of the sort. 

It will be useful to make a distinction between (1) the object 
of approval and (2) the basis-in-the-object of approval. For 
example, suppose that one approves of a certain chair because of 
what one considers to be its elegant design. The chair would then 
be the object of the approval, and its design would be the basis- 
in-the-object of the approval. The basis-in-the-object of someone’s 
approval is the particular characteristic or feature of an object 
in virtue of which the object is approved of by that person. 

The foregoing considerations suggest an hypothesis as to the 
essential nature of the objects of approval; viz., that they must 
be things which it is to some extent at least within the power of 
human beings to control, that they are things which are alterable 
or maintainable by human agency. This would explain why one 
can be said to approve of a chair or a painting and why one cannot 
be said to approve of Arcturus or the Atlantic Ocean; for the 
former are subject to alteration by human efforts whereas the 
latter are not. There is something we can do about the color and 
size of a chair; there is nothing we can do about the color and 
size of Arcturus. 

Leaving aside Sections A and K, which will be discussed later, 
we see that this hypothesis is confirmed when it is tested on the 
other items in List O, for they are all alterable by human agency; 
they are all, indeed, distinctively human products. Consider C, 
for example; it is only man-made, i.e., juridical, laws of which 
one can be said to approve. One can approve only of such laws as 
the desegregation law or the law permitting capital punishment; 
one cannot approve of the law of gravity, the second law of 
thermodynamics, or Boyle’s Law. In example J3, the speaker 
expresses his approval of the closing time of a store; but he would 
be considered silly if he were to express his approval of the time 
of sunset or the time of high tide at Atlantic City. In Section H, 
the only sorts of states of affairs which may be objects of either 
approval or disapproval are those which are, or may be, brought 
about or altered through human agency; states of affairs like the 
one mentioned in the example on List O, or the state of affairs of 
John’s living with Suzy. One cannot approve (or disapprove) of 
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such states of affairs as that of New York’s having an average 
rainfall of 35.7 inches per year or that of John’s being too weak 
to lift his suitcase. 

This last example indicates that the first rough hypothesis will 
have to bé modified; for the state of affairs concerned in it satisfies 
the conditions of that hypothesis and yet one still does not want 
to say that it can be an object of approval (or disapproval). The 
state of affairs of John’s being too weak to lift his suitcase would 
almost always be subject to human control to a certain limited 
extent; for John could go to a doctor and follow his advice, or he 
could exercise more often, or he could give up smoking opium, 
or something of the sort. To rule out such cases I must tighten up 
the conditions of the original hypothesis and require now of 
anything that is to be termed an object of approval that it be 
completely subject to human control; 1.e., that (1) it be alterable 
(or maintainable, and so on) by some human activity or decision, 
and that (2) this activity or decision be sufficient, entirely by 
itself, to bring about the change (or to maintain it, and so on). 
To put it in another way, a thing can be an object of approval if, 
and only if, it is of such a nature that, if a certain person or 
group of persons takes certain steps (makes certain decisions and/or 
performs certain actions), then it will, ipso facto, be maintained, 
altered, brought into being, and the like, without anything in 
addition to these steps (decisions and/or actions) taking place. 
Thus the United States’ new policy toward Spain (the example 
cited in Section E of List O) is a possible object of approval 
because if a certain person or group of persons (perhaps the 
President or the Secretary of State or certain other high officials) 
decide that it be maintained or altered, then it will, ipso facto, 
be maintained or altered. Nothing in addition to their decision 
and certain subsequent actions on their part is in the least 
required. 

The state of affairs of John’s being too weak to lift his suitcase 
does not satisfy these new conditions: it is not enough in itself 
to change this state of affairs that John follow the doctor’s advice 
or give up smoking opium or whatever; in addition, certain 
natural processes which are beyond complete human control 
must also take place. 
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The following objection can be raised to our revised account of 
what is essential to an object of approval: “Granted that this 
modification is sufficiently restrictive to rule out such undesirable 
cases as John’s being too weak to lift his suitcase, it is at the same 
time /0o0 restrictive; it also rules out cases which ought not to be 
ruled out. For example, it rules out all physical objects as possible 
objects of approval, for physical objects are not completely subject 
to human control. Therefore, according to this latest version 
of what an object of approval is, physical objects could not be 
approved of. And yet it clearly does often make sense to speak of 
approving of them.” The point of this objection is well taken. 
Physical objects are not completely subject to human control in 
the sense specified because many of their characteristics are not 
so subject. Nevertheless, those characteristics of a physical 
object in virtue of which the object is an object of approval are 
completely subject to human control. That is to say, in the case of 
physical objects, even though the entire object of approval is 
not completely subject to human control, the basis-in-the-object 
of approval is so subject. The revised version of our original 
hypothesis must therefore be further revised to read as follows: 
for anything to be a genuine object of approval, it must be 
completely subject to human control or, failing this, the basis-in- 
the-object of approval must at least be so subject. 

Two additional minor refinements to this latest formulation 
of our hypothesis are still needed. First, things which occurred 
or existed in the past and things which may occur or exist in the 
future, i.e., things which are not at present subject to human con- 
trol, can be objects of approval. For example, someone may 
approve of Truman’s having sent our troops to Korea; this is not 
now subject to human control, but it was so subject. The first 
required refinement, then, is simply to construe the word “be” 
in a timeless sense in each of its two occurrences: for anything to 
be a genuine object of approval, it must be (in a timeless sense) 
completely subject to human control or, failing this, the basis-in- 
the-object of approval must at least be (in a timeless sense) so 
subject. 

The need for the second refinement is seen as follows. Suppose 
someone claims to approve of something which is in fact not 
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subject to human control; suppose, for example, that a certain 
savage has never seen snow before and, looking out the window 
one wintry morning, claims to approve of all that white stuff 
being on the ground. Would one say that since this state of affairs 
is not in fact completely subject to human control, the savage’s 
attitude therefore cannot really be one of approval? I think not. 
I think one would most naturally say that if the savage really 
believes that this state of affairs is subject to human control, then 
he does approve of it although his approval rests on a mistake, 
since the state of affairs which he approves of is not in fact 
completely subject to human control. If so, then an object of 
approval need not necessarily be in fact completely subject to 
human control; it may only be thought to be so by the person 
doing the approving. The final version of our original hypothesis, 
then, becomes: for anything to be a genuine object of approval, it 
must be or be thought to be completely subject to human control 
or, failing this, the basis-in-the-object of approval must at least 
be or be thought to be so subject.! 

This last emendation saves our hypothesis from some embarrass- 
ment which it might seem to run into when the object of approval 
is a person (Section A of List O). The basis-in-the-object of 
approval in these cases is almost always some character trait or 
some habit or some more general attribute which the person in 
question is alleged to have. Thus in example A1 the speaker may 
approve of Cecilie’s new beau because he is generous and con- 
siderate of older people. Yet it can be questioned whether these 
character traits and habits are completely subject to human 
control. We need not now be in the least disconcerted by this 
consideration, however: the question of whether or not human 
character traits and habits are subject to the person’s complete 
control is irrelevant, for according to our final hypothesis it is 
sufficient that the person doing the approving believe them to 
be so subject, whether they are or not. There are, it is true, con- 


ceivable cases in which the basis-in-the-object of approval seems 


1 There may be rare cases in which the alleged object of approval is so 
obviously not subject to human control that one could rightfully deny that 
the person really does approve of it, even though he believes it to be subject 
to human control. But I shall ignore these extreme cases. 
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to be some attribute of the person concerned which no one could 
reasonably believe to be completely subject to his (or anyone’s) 
control. The speaker in example A1, for instance, might approve 
of Cecilie’s new beau because he is handsome and energetic. I 
submit, however, that the real object of approval in such a 
situation would not be the person (would not be Cecilie’s new 
beau) at all, but rather the state of affairs of his being Cecilie’s 
beau, and this is completely subject to human control. Although 
it may seem so, this is not simply an ad hoc solution to a real 
difficulty with our hypothesis. The very fact that the speaker in 
example A1 states that he approves of Cecilie’s new beau specifically, 
rather than of Henry Atkins (the man who happens to be Cecilie’s 
new beau), indicates, I think, that it is not the person, not Henry 
Atkins himself, that is the actual object of approval but rather 
his being Cecilie’s new beau. (This is true as well, I think, even 
in the cases previously mentioned, in which the basis of the approv- 
al is something thought to be subject to Atkins’ control.) One 
can, to be sure, approve simply of a certain person, and not only 
of his occupying a certain position or playing a certain role, but 
then the basis-in-the-object of approval must be something 
which is at least thought to be subject to that person’s control. 
Unless, then, I have overlooked some class of things of which 
it can be said that a person may approve of them, it can be 
taken as established that one thing—and, it is hoped, the essential 
thing—that all possible objects (or bases-in-the-objects) of 
approval have in common is that they are (or are at least thought 
to be) completely subject to human control. Each one is (or is 
thought to be) such that, if a certain specifiable person or group 
of persons decides that it should be maintained (or altered or 
brought into being or annihilated), then there is no reason why 
it should not be so. This is the case, at any rate, with all those 
individual things mentioned in Sections A-J of List O; further- 
more, nothing in Section K should cause one to question the 
validity of our conclusion, since it merely contains references to 
classes of those very same individuals mentioned in sections A-J, 
and hence just takes severally what they took individually. The 
importance of section K will become apparent later. 
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II 


We have now answered our second question concerning approv- 
al; we have discovered what the essential nature of its object is. 
But this discovery reveals nothing obvious about our first and 
main question, for it does not tell us what it is to approve of one 
of these objects. Let us now turn to the task of attempting to 
find out what it is to approve of something. 

For any verb v which can be used in making a statement s 
about any person f, there are normally certain necessary pre- 
conditions which must obtain and, in addition, certain essential 
constitutive elements of the state (or act) which must exist (or 
take place) if the statement s is to be true. For example, suppose 
v is “to drive a nail,” p is John, and s is “John is driving a nail.”’ 
In order for s to be true, certain necessary pre-conditions must be 
met: e.g., John must have a suitable tool (such as a hammer), 
he must have a nail and there must. be something into which 
to drive the nail, he must have the strength to wield the tool, and 
so on. If any of these pre-conditions were to fail, statement s 
could not possibly be true. On the other hand, even if all the 
necessary pre-conditions were satisfied, statement s might still 
be false, for John might fail to go through the required motions 
of driving in the nail. For s to be true not only must there be 
certain pre-conditions but in addition John must also do some- 
’ thing (in this case, go through certain movements with the tool, 
nail, and so on). These things which John must do are the 
constitutive elements of the act of driving in a nail. In cases where 
the verb v does not refer to an act or activity of p, but rather to 
something else, e.g., to a state or condition he is in, it will still 
usually be the case that certain things must be true of p (even 
though they will not now be things he does), and we may con- 
veniently call what they refer to the constitutive elements (of 
the state or condition). 

Our question about approving of can now be put as follows: 
What are the necessary pre-conditions, and what are the con- 
stitutive elements, of approving of something? We have already 
discovered a necessary pre-condition for we have discovered what 
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the nature of the object of approval must be (Part I). Let us turn 
now to the latter part of the question. 

Perhaps the best way to attack the problem is to examine 
carefully the imaginary case of a person who clearly approves of 
something and try to discover in what precisely his approval 
consists. Consider, then, this example: there comes up before the 
Senate of the United States a foreign aid bill. Senator Henshaw, 
in a press conference, announces that he approves of the proposed 
measure. What sort of behavior on the part of the Senator might 
one expect in light of this revelation? First, one would expect that 
he would cast his vote for the bill when the time comes. Over and 
above this minimal indication, one would also expect that in 
discussions with colleagues the Senator would argue for it; that 
in talks before various groups he would urge their members to 
support it; that if the bill should be passed he would feel elated, 
but if it were defeated, unhappy, and so on. In short, the Senator 
is an advocate of the bill, he favors its passage, he is for it. And we 
recognize immediately that this being for something is an essential 
part of a person’s approving of it; whenever someone approves 
of something he favors it, he is for it, he throws his weight on its 
side. A review of List O assures one that this is always the case. 

It must, however, be admitted that for some kinds of object of 
approval it would sound odd and perhaps even inappropriate to 
speak of a person’s being for it. Such is the case with objects in 
Section I (physical objects); for example, it would sound odd to 
say of a person who approves of a certain chair or a certain 
painting that he is for that chair or that he is for that painting. 
It would be more appropriate to say that he likes the chair or the 
painting. There is doubtless, then, not just one type of attitude 
(characterizable as being for the thing) which is a characteristic 
constitutive element of someone’s approving of something, but 
rather a whole family of similar but differing attitudes, depending 
on the type of object which is being approved of. Nevertheless, it is 
convenient to have a single portmanteau term which can be 
used to refer to all the members of this family of attitudes. I could 
borrow a term from P. H. Nowell-Smith and call them all “pro- 
attitudes’’?, but I shall choose instead to continue saying that 

2 Ethics (Baltimore, 1954), p. 112. 
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a person who approves of something is in every case for it, but beg 
the reader at the same time to construe this expression somewhat 
more broadly than usual. 

But it is evident that being for something is not enough, that 
it falls short of what we call “approving of something.’ Consider 
the following case. Senator Henshaw, as before, fully intends to 
cast his vote for the foreign aid bill when the time comes; he 
urges his colleagues to vote for it, and so on, but when one of his 
constituents asks Henshaw why he favors this piece of legislation, 
the Senator is at a complete loss to answer and is unable to give 
a single reason. In these circumstances one could say that the 
Senator favors the bill, that he is for it; but what one could not 
say is that he approves of the bill. 

The lesson to be learned from this example is this: in order for 
a person to approve of something, he must, in addition to being 
for it, know why he is for it; he must have reasons for being for it. 
Thus this conversation is quite intelligible: 


A: You know, I like John. 
B: Do you? Why? 
A: Oh, I don’t know; I just like him, that’s all. 


This one is not: 


A: You know, I approve of that man. 
B: You mean John? Why? 
A: Oh, I don’t know; I just approve of him, that’s all. 


Whereas one can like, want, or desire something without knowing 
why, one cannot approve of something without knowing why. 
But as we shall soon see, this holds without exception only when 
the object of approval is an individual (Sections A-J of List O); 
it is not necessarily true when the object is a class (Section K). 

We learned from the example of Senator Henshaw that a 
person cannot be said to approve of something unless he has 
some reason(s) for being for it. If we examine carefully the reasons 
given by the people of whom it can be said that they genuinely 
approve of something, we find that they conform to a rather rigid 
pattern, or are at least easily translatable into such a pattern. 
First, there is a classification of the object as being of a certain 
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kind, and then an assertion that the speaker approves of any 
object of that kind. The basis of the classification may be any 
of a number of different ones: 


1. An antecedent of the object of approval (e.g., “I approve of 
your reprimanding that waiter because he was insolent to you, 
and I approve of reprimanding insolent servants’’). 


. A consequence of the object of approval (e.g., “I approve of 
the United States’ new attitude toward China, because it will 
lead to a reduction of world tension, and I approve of any- 
thing that will accomplish this result’’). 


. Some intrinsic characteristic or part of the object of approval 
(e.g., “I approve of the new school law, because it provides 


equal opportunities for Negroes, and I approve of any measure 
which does this’’). 


. Some extrinsic characteristic of the object of approval (e.g.» 
“I approve of it, because Harry recommends it, and I approve 
of anything which Harry recommends’’). 


Two points about these reasons should be noted. First, they 
are relevant primarily when what is approved of is an individual 
(Sections A-J of List O) rather than a class (Section K), for it is 
usually individuals that we think of as being of one kind or 
another. Nevertheless, classes themselves can belong to other 
classes (i.e., can be of certain kinds), and hence these reasons may 
apply to them also. On the other hand, whereas, as we have seen, 
one must have at least one such reason if one is to be truly said to 
approve of an individual thing, one need not necessarily have 
such a reason in order to be truly said to approve of a class of 
things, although of course one may have such a reason. Thus it is 
possible for a person to approve of courteous behavior, tolerant 
people, and the like, not because these classes of things belong to 
further, more general, classes but simply in and of themselves. 

Second, the nature of these reasons should be noticed: they 
are neither reasons in the sense of causes of the approval in 
question (causal reasons) nor are they necessarily (although 
they may also be) reasons in the sense of justifications of the 
approval in question (justificatory reasons), but what might be 
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called basal reasons, since they give, in their first halves, the basis 
or ground of the approval; i.e., they point out just what feature(s) 
or aspect(s) of the object it is in virtue of which the speaker 
approves of that object. That is to say, they specify what the 
basis-in-the-object of approval is. 

This last point should clear up one possible misunderstanding 
which may have arisen. | am maintaining that if a person is to be 
correctly said to approve of something, he must have the right 
kind of reason for being for it; i.e., he must have a basal reason 
for being for it. 1 am not, however, maintaining that it is necessary 
that he have the right reasons for being for it, because a person 
can certainly approve of something: for the wrong reasons. In 
example 4 above, for instance, the speaker may well be approving 
of the thing for the wrong reason; such would be the case if Harry 
were no expert in the relevant field. Nevertheless, the speaker has 
the right kind of reason for being for it (viz., a basal reason) and 
this is what is required for approval. 

From this discussion of basal reasons an important point may 
be drawn, viz., that the basic sorts of thing of which we approve 
are classes of things and not individual things, that the items of 
Section K of List O are the basic ones and those of Sections A-J 
are derivative. Tuis may be seen from what has preceded in the 
following way. We can and do approve of individual things; 
but in order to do so we must have one or more basal reasons. 
These reasons state that the object is of a certain class and that 
the speaker approves of all members of that class. Hence the 
person approves of an individual only because it is of a certain 
class, and in this sense it is the class which is primarily approved 
of. Approval is intrinsically general; it is directed primarily to 
classes of things. This point need not be couched in an unneces- 
sarily obscure terminology, however, for the same thing can be 
said as follows: whenever it is claimed that an individual is 
the object of someone’s approval, it is thereby implied that the 
person would also approve of anything else belonging to the 
same class as that individual*, although of course the defining 


3 Unless it had additional characteristics which would cause the person 
to disapprove of it. Since any object belongs to an indefinite number of dif- 
ferent classes, a person can approve of something in so far as it belongs to 
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characteristics of the class in question may or may not be spec- 
ified. 

In the course of our discussion of approving, we have discovered 
one main necessary pre-condition which must exist in order for 
someone to be correctly said to approve of something and two 
constitutive elements of approving of something. The pre- 
condition is this: if the thing approved of is an individual, it must 
be or be thought to be completely subject to human control or, 
failing this, the basis-in-the-object of approval must at least be so, 
or be thought to be so; and if it is a class of individuals, each of 
its members must be so (cf. part 1). The first constitutive element 
of a person’s approving of something is that he favor it or be for 
it. This pre-condition and constitutive element harmonize 
perfectly with one another; for it makes sense to favor something 
only if the object is of such a kind that it might conceivably 
do some good to favor it, that is, only if it is thought to be subject 
to human control. The second constitutive element is that the 
person have at least one basal reason for favoring the thing, 
although, as we noted, this element is essential only when the 
object is an individual thing. 

This pre-condition and these constitutive elements, then, are 
necessary for approval of an individual, but are they also suffi- 
cient? They are not, I think. There is yet one more constitutive 
element of approval. Situations can exist in which the pre- 
condition and elements so far mentioned obtain and yet in which 
it cannot be said that the person concerned approves of anything. 
Suppose, for example, that McChesney, a labor leader, declares 
himself to be in favor of a piece of labor legislation, and that he 
has basal reasons for favoring it. Suppose further that Boone 
tells McChesney that if he were in McChesney’s position he 
would most certainly not favor the bill, and thai in reply the 
labor leader says, ‘““That’s all right, Boone. I, as head of Union X, 
happen to favor this bill; but you, if you were head of Union X, - 
might very well not favor it. So what? After all, it’s only a matter 
of personal taste.’ I suggest that in the light of McChesney’s 


certain classes and at the same time disapprove of it in so far as it belongs to 
others. I shall, however: ignore this complication. 
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reply, one would have to deny that he approves of the bill; one 
can say that he likes it or that he is for it, but not that he approves 
of it. The reason for this is that if a person approves of something, 
he does not rest satisfied with the thought that his favoring of the 
thing is a matter of his own private inclinations. To someone who 
approves of something his favoring of it is not “‘only a matter 
of personal taste.’’ Such a person is not merely for the thing, but 
he thinks also that anyone in his position ought to be for it, or that 
his favoring attitude is the only right one for a person in his 
position to adopt. 

I have been careful to insert the words “‘anyone in his position”’ 
into the characterization of this last element. This is necessary 
because it is not essential that the person think anyone at all 
ought to agree with him in favoring the object. For example, 
suppose that the United States has won a war with Nulpi and 
that our Secretary of State approves of the proposed stipulations 
of the armistice treaty. We should still say of the Secretary that 
he approved of the stipulations even though we discovered that 
he did not think that all people ought to agree with him in 
favoring them; he might not think, for example, that the Nulpites 
ought to favor them. He need only think that anyone in his 
position, i.e., anyone whose duty it is to further the interests of 
the United States, ought to favor the stipulations. 

These examples involving the labor union head and the Secre- 
tary of State are special ones, for they are cases of an official 
approving of something in his official capacity. The more common 
case of approval, though, is that in which a person approves of 
something simply “‘as a private citizen” or “‘as a human being.’ 
In these more common cases, the additional constitutive element 
that is required is that the person believe that anyone ought to 
be for the, thing he approves of. There are also intermediate 
cases between these two extremes in which a person approves of 
something in what could be called a non-official capacity; e.g., 
a man might approve of a boy’s decision as the boy’s father. Here 


* One of the many differences between approving something and approving 
of something-is that it is a necessary pre-condition of the former that the person 
concerned occupy a certain official or non-official position, whereas this is not 
the case for the latter. 
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again what is required is that the person think that anyone in his 
position ought to favor the thing in question. To characterize 
this constitutive element in the most general way, then, we must 
say the following: if a person approves of something, he must 
think that anyone ought to be for the thing he approves of, or, if he 
is approving of it in some official or non-official capacity, he 
must think that anyone in his position ought to be for it. 


CONCLUSION 


If the points I have tried to make in this paper are correct, 
then the following three conclusions seem to be justified. 

(1) Those philosophers who maintain that approval is simply a 
feeling or emotion are mistaken. The very least one is saying 
about a person when one says that he approves of something is 
that he is for it, that he favors it; and favoring something is not 
the same thing as having a particular feeling or emotion toward 
it. If a person favors something, he may, it is true, have certain 
feelings or emotions about it, but this is not at all necessary; and 
even when these feelings and emotions do exist, they constitute no 
part of the favoring whatever. Even Professor Charles Stevenson’s 
more sophisticated and subtle account of approval does not go 
far enough. He holds that approval is an attitude and that an 
attitude is a “disposition to act in certain ways and to experience 
certain feelings, rather than itself a simple action or feeling.’’> 
In that being for something is to have a disposition to act in 
certain ways (viz., to say and do things which it is believed will 
tend to further that thing or maintain it or bring it into existence), 
one can agree with this assertion; but one would have to add 
that approving of something involves much more than just being 
for that thing. It involves also (a) having basal reasons for favor- 
ing the object and (b) thinking that anyone else (or anyone else 
in one’s position) ought also to favor that thing. 

(2) Philosophers who maintain that the meaning of the word 
“‘good”’ can be analyzed in some simple and straightforward way 


5 Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1945), p. 90 (author’s italics). 
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in terms of the notion of approval are mistaken. One of these 
philosophers, for example, says: ‘The theory that I am now 
putting forward maintains that ‘A is good,’ is a form of words 
expressive of my approval.’’* I take this statement to mean 
that whenever anyone says of something that it is good, what 
he is doing is expressing his approval of that thing. But if what 
was said about the object of approval in part I is correct, this 
claim is demonstrably false in some cases; because many of the 
things which can be called good—such as the swerving of 
the hurricane away from the coastline, the time of high tide, 
the sun—are not completely subject to human control and are 
therefore not the sort of thing that could be the objects of 
anyone’s approval, except in the highly unlikely case that the 
person falsely believes them to be so. 

(3) Any theory which claims to analyze fully the notion of 
“ought”’ in terms of approval is mistaken. It is mistaken because, 
in order to understand what approval itself is, we must already 
know what “ought”? means; for one of the constitutive elements 
of approving of something is that the person think that anyone 
(or anyone in his position) ought to favor it. Therefore although 
we may be enlightened to a certain extent when we are told that 
when a person uses the word “‘ought”’ he is expressing his approval 
of something, we are by no means presented with a complete 
explanation or analysis of the notion of oughtness; for the notion 
of approval contains within itself, so to speak, the very notion 
of oughtness which, according to the theory, it is supposed to 
explain. 

GEORGE PITCHER 
Princeton University 
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SPINOZA AND LANGUAGE! 


HILOSOPHICAL analysts have made a number of moves 

toward a reassessment of the history of philosophy. It 
might be expected that such historical studies would consider 
how the views which philosophers have held on language, 
mathematics, and logic have affected their thought and its 
formulation. Any such expectations have so far been largely 
disappointed. 

In his recent and lucid exposition of Spinoza, Mr. Stuart 
Hampshire points out that Spinoza hoped to emulate the example 
of the geometers in freeing language of its intimate connection 
with the imagination so that it might be employed to express 
clearly and distinctly the ideas of a true philosophy.? Spinoza’s 
interest in language and in the bearing of language upon philos- 
ophy is, however, considerably more important in the shaping 
of his thought and writings than Hampshire indicates. It is not 
just that Spinoza wrote a treatise on a natural language, or that 
nearly every one of his writings attempts some analysis of language 
and mathematics. Nor is it just that he experimented with a 
variety of literary forms in the exposition of his thought, using 
dialogue, .autobiography, aphorism, historical and_ Biblical 
criticism, as well as the method of geometrical demonstration. 
Nor again is it just that he occasionally formulates philosophical 
theses in syntactical terms. It is also that Spinoza holds that both 
language and mathematics are fundamentally inadequate to the 
formulation or direct expression of philosophical truths. Hamp- 
shire’s view, widely shared—that Spinoza thought words could 
divorce the imagination in order to marry true philosophy—is, 
I believe, wrong. I shall argue that Spinoza’s views on words and 
“1A version of this paper was read to the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eastern Division, held at Boston University, December 


27-29, 1955- 
2 Spinoza (London, 1951), pp. 18-20, 23-24, 93. 
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language make it impossible for him to hold that his writings 
(or anyone else’s) can be a direct or literal exposition of philo- 
sophical truth. I shall conclude with a suggestion as to what 
Spinoza intended his writings to accomplish and how he thought 
they could do it. 


II 


Spinoza states clearly enough that imagination or opinion, 
knowledge of the first and lowest kind, is of two species: (1) “vague 
experience,” or images proper, and (2) “signs” or “hearsay,” as 
‘“‘when we hear or read certain words.’’* His theory of words is in 
its outlines a familiar one. Words are nothing more than bodily 
motions. These motions are the responses of the human body to 
the action upon it of external bodies. The idea of such a motion will 
be mutilated, confused, and inadequate, since it can be properly 
understood only in conjunction with the ideas of the external 
motions which induced it. Since we do not know its cause we will 
either suppose it to be uncaused or to be induced by some final 
cause. Bodily motions which have once occurred together will tend 
to recur together, in company with their attendant circumstances. 
These attendant circumstances include our purposes, desires, and 
interests. In this way words arise from experience and refer to 
experience. They express the constitution of our own body rather 
than the nature of external bodies. The soldier may connect with 
the word “‘horse”’ the image of a war horse, armored, and in 
battle, while the farmer will call up the image of a slow and 
heavy animal plowing the fields. 

Further, the limitations of the human body ensure that as a 
word is associated with a growing number of images the differ- 
ences among the images will increasingly be overlooked. The num- 
ber and significance of the differences thus canceled out will vary 
directly with the number of images with which a word is asso- 


3 Ethics, II, xi, S. 2. The following account of words is based primarily on 
Book II of the Ethics, but substantially the same views are to be found in the 
Improvement of the Understanding. In later citations the following abbreviations 
will be used for Spinoza’s titles: Ethics, E.; Improvement of the Understanding, 
TdIE; Tractatus theologico-politicus, Tr. Theol.-pol.; Cogitata metaphysica, C. m.; 
Letters, Ep. 
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ciated. Such transcendental terms as being, thing, and something 
are associated with every image without exception. Hence, in 
these cases, all differences will be canceled, all images will be 
conflated, and the terms will be utterly confused. A lesser degree 
of the same confusion is illustrated by universal terms like man, 
horse, dog, and so forth. In the case of universals the selection of 
differences to be overlooked and resemblances taken into account 
will vary from individual to individual, according to the desires 
and interests which each person imagines. So some will imagine 
man as a featherless biped, some as an animal capable of laughter, 
and some as a rational animal. Such definitions are not so much 
true or false as well- or ill-adapted to the purposes of those who 
frame them. 

The imaginative, general, and confused character of words is, 
in Spinoza’s view, not contingent or accidental. It is not the 
result of ignorance and cannot be eliminated by knowledge. It is 
rather the necessary consequence of the action of external bodies 
upon our body. In the same way we necessarily continue to 
imagine the sun as near even after we know its true distance. 
No purgative can eliminate the imaginative and confused 
generality of words. 

Hovering in the wings, only just off stage, when Spinoza speaks 
of words, is the image of sleeping and dreaming. While words are 
joined through syntax, the material flow of language in speech is 
conceived by him as a kind of dreaming. Speech, fiction, error, 
and madness are ranges—perhaps there are others—of a dream 
continuum. In the lower ranges of this continuum—in madness 
and dreams proper—we are almost entirely unaware of the ex- 
ternal motions which stimulate our own bodily motions and their 
images. In the upper ranges—in error, fiction, and speech—we 
are aware of the external motions in a confused way but wrongly 
attribute our own images to them. It is easiest to fall into the 
error of supposing our motions and images to be true of the exter- 
nal world when we speak a language which, like Hebrew, tends 
to treat adjectives as nouns. All languages, however, exhibit this 
same tendency to some extent, and it is the task of the philosopher 
to reverse the process as far as possible. To do this properly he 
must have some knowledge of the factors determining memory 
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and recollection, upon which speech in part depends. Without 
this knowledge he is like an amanuensis who reproduces a book 
written in a script and language which he does not understand.‘ 

In nearly every important respect, Spinoza opposes true ideas 
to words. An idea is not an image and does not consist of words. A 
true idea can neither arise from experience of words and images 
nor can it be verified through such experience, for experience can 
give no knowledge of essences.> Whereas ideas and their ideata 
are singular and ‘nique,® words are inherently general and 
applicable to an indefinite multitude. Whereas an idea is certain, 
words are uncertain. Whereas “that true Word of God which is 
in the mind . . . can never be depraved or corrupted,””’ words are 
corruptible. And whereas it is of the nature of reason to consider 
things as necessary and under a certain form of eternity, words are 
connected with contingency and time. 

So sharply does Spinoza separate words from adequate ideas 
that it is difficult to make out for language any useful philosoph- 
ical function at all. It isno more possible for us to discover and 
express true knowledge through language than it is for a som- 
nambulist to communicate intelligently with the waking world. 
Spinoza explicitly rejects the semantic theory of truth. If Peter 
exists and without knowing this I happen to assert, “Peter exists,” 
my assertion is not true.’ Now suppose that Peter exists, that I 
know that he exists, and that while I am sound asleep I either 
say, ‘Peter exists’ or dream that I say, “Peter exists.” It is clear 
that on Spinoza’s view the sentence “Peter exists” is in these 
circumstances not true. Now, in this example, substitute ““God’’ 
for ‘“‘Peter.’’ This is the situation to which the writings of the 
philosopher are condemned by the imaginative and dreamlike 
character which, on Spinoza’s view, is necessary to language. It 
is one thing to know that God exists and quite another to dream 
that I know, to imagine that I know, or to say that I know that 


4 Ep. 40. 
5 Ep. 10 and Td/E, par. 25; cf. also Ep. 37; E., Il, xum, S; £., V, xxv. 
6 Although common motions, common notions, and properties are in a 
sense general, they are nevertheless either singular modes, whether finite or 
infinite, or real properties of such modes. 
7 Ep. 76. Cf. also Tr. Theol.-pol., ch. xv. 
8 TdlIE, par. 69. Cf. Ep. 40. 
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God exists. How then can language represent, express, or formu- 
late the clear and distinct ideas of the true philosophy? After 
separating the two so radically Spinoza appears to show no 
interest in explaining how they may be brought together. If he 
was aware of this situation, then he cannot have intended that the 
Ethics should be a simple and straightforward exposition of his 
philosophy.® 


III 


Was Spinoza aware that his views made it difficult to accept 
any verbal account as a direct exposition of the true philosophy ? 
It would be strange if he were not, in view of the evidence of 
his writings. It should be noted first, however, that this difficulty 
is hardly a novel one. Its lineage can be traced at least to the 
Parmenides of Plato. The radical inadequacy of words is something 
which Spinoza points out emphatically and repeatedly in most 
of his writings. 

The most telling evidence that Spinoza was aware of this 
difficulty is to be found in the contradictions which abound in his 
Ethics, as well as in his other writings. If Spinoza were trying 
to catch the clear, distinct, and unique ideas. of a true philosophy 
in the net of a language which is inherently vague and general, 
he would expect contradictory statements to appear in his expo- 
sition. Many such statements do occur in the Ethics, often in such 
close proximity to one another that it is hardly believable that 
so careful a writer as Spinoza was not aware of them. Since he 
allows the contradictions to stand it is to be presumed that he 
did not intend the Ethics to be a simple exposition of truth. 

The contradictions to which I refer may be classified as 
follows: (a) those arising from the attempt to define in words the 
nature of the unique entity, substance; (b) those arising from the 
attempt to define or describe the unique properties of substance; 
and (c) those arising from attempts to define or describe modes or 
modal essences. 


® The inadequacy of Spinoza’s theory of language will be obvious to the 
reader today, and of course the particular difficulty with which I am concerned 
will not arise in a more adequate theory of language. 
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(a) Are the definitions of substance and God? intended by 
Spinoza as adequate formulations of our knowledge? Yet he 
disowns the terms used in these definitions. Substance “‘is in itself 
and conceived through itself.’’ The term being, however, together 
with the other transcendentals, is called by Spinoza “in the 
highest degree confused.’ The term conceive is a universal term 
only somewhat less general and confused than being. For by 
concewwe he wishes “‘to express the action of the mind,” that is to 
say, understanding.!* But, he writes, “In the mind there exists 
no absolute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, etc. These 
and the like faculties, therefore, are cither altogether fictitious, or 
else are nothing but metaphysical or universal entities, which we 
are in the habit of forming from individual cases.’’!* As to being 
conceived through itself, the purity of this notion is at least com- 
promised by Spinoza’s repeated attempts to conceive the activity 
of substance through something else—namely, through geometry. 

God is defined as “‘being absolutely infinite.” It has already 
been pointed out that Spinoza rejects the term being. By “infinite,” 
the other important word in this definition, is meant ‘“‘absolute 
affirmation of existence of some kind.”’* But he equates existence 
with the transcendental, being. Like being, existence is general, 
abstract, and confused.!5 

It is obvious that Spinoza wishes to refer his readers to a being 
and an existence which is concrete, singular, and unique. It 
is clear also, however, that he is willing to use language which he 
regards as radically inadequate. When he writes that “the reason 
why we do not possess a knowledge of God as distinct as that 
which we have of common notions is . . . [that] we have attached 
the name God to the images of things which we are in the habit 
of seeing, an error we can hardly avoid,’’!* he is speaking of 
philosophical as well as of popular uses of the word “‘God.” 

(b) A second and more obvious set of contradictions occurs in 


a 2. Ti, a. 8. 1. 

122 FE II, def. iii, and E., IV, xxm ff. 
18 F., II, x_vim, S. 

4 FE. I, vm, S. 1. 
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the discussion of the properties of substance or God. In the Ethics 
unity, love, joy, will, intellect, and perfection, are all both explic- 
itly affirmed and explicitly denied of substance. 

The demonstration that God is one—both single and simple— 
is listed by Spinoza in the Appendix to Book I of the Ethics as a 
major conclusion. Nevertheless, in Book I he also writes that 
“‘a definition does not involve or express any certain number of 
individuals.’’!” What this means in regard to substance or God is 
stated more explicitly in the early Cogitata metaphysica as well as 
in a letter written late in Spinoza’s life. “It is certain that he 
who calls God one or single has no true idea of God, or is speaking 
of him inappropriately.”’!§ 

Again, he writes that “properly speaking, God loves no one.””}® 
Yet, a few propositions later, he attempts to demonstrate that 
““God loves himself,” and that “God . . . loves men.’ Since he 
has defined love as involving pleasure, he attempts to demon- 
strate that God “‘cannot be affected with any affect of joy or 
sorrow.” But he goes on to contradict himself by writing that 
“the nature of God delights in infinite perfection” and that God’s 
love “is joy [granting that it is allowable to use this word], 
accompanied with the idea of Himself.’’?4 

With respect to will and intellect, we are offered a demon- 
stration that they can no more be ascribed to God than flesh and 
blood can be ascribed to the constellation of the Dog. Never- 
theless, he continues, and in the same book of the Ethics, to speak 
of God’s intellect and will.?? 

Although Spinoza follows tradition in calling God perfect, 
when he discusses the origin and meaning of the word in the 
Preface to Book IV of the Ethics, he identifies it as only a mode of 
thought, an ens rationis formed through the comparison of partic- 
ular things and sharing the generality and confusion previously 
ascribed to “being.’? Other properties of God, such as freedom 


17 FE. I, vm, S. 2. 

18 Ep. 50, and C. m., I, 6. 

19 F., V, xvu, C. 

20 F., V, xxxv and xxxvI, C. 

21 FV, xvi, Xxxv, and xxxv1, S. 
$3 F., I, xvu, S.; £., I, xxxm, S. 2. 
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and eternity, are explained through the notion of existence, 
already discussed above. 

(c) In discussing modes and natura naturata Spinoza’s theory of 
words leads him into two kinds of difficulties. First, he ascribes to 
some modes properties previously defined by him as applicable 
only to natura naturans. So he speaks of man as free and man’s 
mind as an “eternal mode of thought.” He speaks also of neces- 
sary, infinite, and eternal modes which exist under every attribute 
of God.** Nevertheless, it is evident from the definitions of the 
words “‘free,”’ “‘eternal,” “infinite,” and “‘necessary,” given at the 
beginning of the Ethics, that these words can apply only to 
God as natura naturans. He demonstrates, indeed, that ‘“‘God alone 
is a free cause” and that he differs radically in essence and 
existence from every mode.** To apply to a mode a term which 
applies to natura naturans is like expecting the constellation of the 
Dog to bark. 

Second, when Spinoza applies to modes terms which are 
proper to natura naturata he again contradicts himself. Desire, he 
states, is the essence of man, and desire which springs from reason 
is the essence of the human mind insofar as it acts. This in turn 
is nothing other than the effort to understand.?® But we have 
pointed out above that Spinoza regards desire, understanding, 
and will as either altogether fictitious or else as metaphysical or 
universal entities. Furthermore, insofar as they designate charac- 
teristics which are common to a number of modes, they cannot 
form the essence of any individual mode.*® 

Consider next the word “‘good.”’ Spinoza speaks of knowledge 
of good (and of evil) which is true, adequate, and certain.?’ 
Nevertheless, he writes also that the notion good is an “entity of 
the imagination,” “indicates nothing positive in things considered 
in themselves,” and is general or universal.*§ In fact, “if men were 


23 F., IV, txvi ff.; E., V, xz, S.; E., I, xx1—xxm. 
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born free [and were led by reason alone], they would form no 
conception of good and evil.’’*® 

A similar difficulty arises in Spinoza’s discussion of the passions. 
Although these are inadequate and confused ideas, we can 
nonetheless form some clear and distinct conception of them. 
They follow with the same natural necessity as do other modes, 
they may be understood through their causes and properties, and 
the method pursued in the discussion of God and the mind is to be 
applied to them. It would appear, then, that the discussion of 
the passions in Book III of the Ethics is a direct statement of our 
knowledge of the passions. Spinoza writes, however, that “there 
are as many kinds of each affect as there are kinds of objects by 
which we are affected; . . . men are affected in different ways by 
one and the same object . . .; and, finally . . . one and the same 
man is affected in different ways towards the same object.’%° 
His analyses and definitions must, therefore, overlook and confuse 
together the specific differences among the actual affects. That 
is to say, Spinoza’s discussion is in terms of words which are 
abstract, general, and confused. 

Finally, it is to be noted that Spinoza admits that even in his 
discussion of the third and highest kind of knowedge he must 
speak in terms of time and change—that is to say, in terms of the 
imagination—“‘in order that what we wish to prove may be 
more easily explained and better understood.”’*! Yet only three 
propositions earlier Spinoza had written that “ideas which are 
clear and distinct in us . . . cannot follow from mutilated and 
confused ideas, which are related to the first kind of knowledge.” 

In sum, then, in Spinoza’s discussions of substance, its prop- 
erties, and its modes, contradictions and difficulties occur so 
frequently and so clearly that it is probable that Spinoza was 
aware of them. He allowed them to stand, I suggest, because his 
theory of language led him to believe that no simple, direct, 
precise, and consistent verbal account of the true philosophy was 
possible. 


a9 E. IV, Lxvul; cf. E., IV, vxiv. 
30 F., IV, xxxim; cf. E., III, 11, vi, rvm. 
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IV 


How is the Ethics to be understood? Spinoza’s theory of lan- 
guage is inadequate. He is so concerned to associate words and 
language with imagination that he offers no theoretical account 
of how words can convey ideas (in his sense of “‘idea’’) or of the 
proper function of language in the communication of philosophical 
truth. The fact that Spinoza makes no attempt to deal with this 
question in the Ethics is, perhaps, the strongest argument against 
the thesis of the first part of this paper, that Spinoza was aware of 
the difficulties in which he was involved through his theory of 
language. - 

Be that as it may, I wish to point out briefly that Spinoza does 
explicitly hold a general theory of entities of reason and that 
it is this theory of entia rationis which underlies his method in the 
Ethics.3* 

An entity of reason is ‘“‘a mode of thought which serves to 
make what has been understood the more easily retained, ex- 
plained, and imagined.”’** Such an entity has no existence outside 
the intellect. Since it has no extramental object which could be 
clearly and distinctly conceived, Spinoza denies that it is an 
idea or that it can be called true or false. It is a characteristic error 
that philosophers, misled by the words associated with entities of 
reason, hypostatize them and ascribe to them some reality 
outside of the mind. They are of use to us only if they function 
as tools or mental aids and are not treated as if they had some 
independent status.*4 

Entities of reason originate because it is easier for our minds to 
imagine things abstractly than to conceive things as they are, 
in their specific connection with substance. So we find it easier 
to remember things if we can group them together in such 
classifications as genus and species. So too we imagine extension 


32 The following account of entia rationis is based upon the Cogitata meta- 
physica, Epp. 12, 19, 50, 83 and E., I, App.; E., IV, Pref. 
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abstractly—that is, apart from the substance of which it is an 
attribute—and then try to explain this abstract extension by 
comparing one part of it with another through the aid of measure 
and geometrical figures. Or again we may abstract finite modes 
from the substance, attributes, and infinite modes upon which 
they depend and then try to explain the resultant images by 
using factitious instruments like time and numbers to assist us in 
comparing the images. When these aids are clearly understood to 
be abstractions, existing only in the intellect—as they are by all 
good mathematicians—they can assist us to discover and formu- 
late such truth as is proper to the imagination. I shall return to 
this point in a moment, for it is the clue to the correct under- 
standing of the Ethics, as well as of Spinoza’s writings on natural 
science, Hebrew grammar, and Biblical criticism. 

Since entities of reason are, like words, functions of the imag- 
ination, words have a proper role to play in their formulation. 
In particular, philosophical entities of reason such as the distinc- 
tion of God’s essence from God’s existence, power, and other 
properties, genus and species, the transcendentals, the modalities, 
the notions of nonbeing, opposition, order, relation, conjunction, 
accident, perfection, good, and evil—all these arise through 
verbal comparisons of modes given to us through the imagination. 
Philosophers have been particularly prone, therefore, to two 
kinds of error: (a) they have often given unsuitable or misleading 
verbal descriptions of their entities of reason; (b) even worse, 
through not distinguishing the imagination from the intellect 
clearly enough, they have supposed that the words they used 
were names of entities existing outside the intellect. When he 
encounters this latter confusion, Spinoza prefers to speak of 
“entities of the imagination” rather than of “entities of reason.” 
Properly defined and properly understood as abstractions, 
however, the entities of reason'may serve the philosopher (as they 
do the mathematician) as eyes, as it were, through which the 
intellect may see more clearly what is presented confusedly in the 
imagination. 

Correctly employed, then, entities of reason may assist the 
philosopher in at least three ways. (1) When one image is com- 
pared with another they may enable the intellect to discover that 
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truth which is resident in imagination. (2) By constructing certain 
general models or exemplars we may see how a collection of 
things whose detailed natures we do not understand may never- 
theless in general exemplify our adequate ideas of infinite modes 
and attributes of substance. (3) By recognizing the abstract 
character of such negative entities of reason as nonbeing, limit, and 
falsehood we may hold more firmly to the positive content of the 
clear ideas which are native to the intellect. We will not then 
confuse them with the verbal entities and verbal distinctions of 
the traditional philosophers. 

(1) By comparing our experiences, and with the assistance of 
mathematical and philosophical entities of reason, scientists have 
discovered the true size and distance of the sun. We are thereby 
enabled to see that our image of the sun as small and near is our 
response to external motions and thus a sign of our native strength 
and power. So too in his discussion of the passions Spinoza 
compares a variety of experiences in order to show the limitations 
and the positive strength of the passions. Spinoza’s resort to a 
posteriori argument is not an inconsistency but an integral part 
of his method. 

(2) In the Preface to Book IV of the Ethics Spinoza states that 
he wishes to form an idea of man which can serve as a model or 
exemplar of human nature. In other places in the Ethics Spinoza 
speaks of this idea of man as universal and of the proofs con- 
cerning it as general.*® In a letter of 1665 he points out that the 
abstract and general definition of man by which all who have a 
similar external appearance are classed together is an entity 
of reason.** To construct this universal idea of man he has used 
such entities of reason as good and evil and such “metaphysical” 
entities (i.e., entities of reason) as understanding, desire, and will.3” 
The value of this method, which occupies a major part of the 
Ethics, is that these entities of reason, corresponding to nothing 
outside the intellect, enable us to use words correctly in comparing 
the experiences which our imagination provides us. They enable 
us to see how our adequate ideas of substance, thought, extension, 
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motion and rest, and so on, ideas which are native to the intellect, 
operate within our experience. This, I would suggest, is what 
Spinoza means when he writes that ‘demonstrations are the 
eyes of the mind by which it sees and observes things.”’%* In a 
letter of 1664 he puts it thus: ‘‘We see that the imagination is also 
determined to a great extent by the constitution of the soul; 
for, as we know from experience, in all things it follows the traces 
of the intellect and concatenates its images and words in a certain 
order, and interconnects them, just as the intellect does with its 
demonstrations.’’3® 

In the Preface to Book IV of the Ethics Spinoza also gives a 
detailed account of the genesis and growth of another entity of 
reason, perfection. He seeks to show how, through the comparison 
of our experiences and with the mediation of words, we confuse 
perfection with the final cause of a thing. When we come to see, 
however, that perfection is an entity of reason, existing nowhere 
outside the mind, we recognize it as an aid to the consideration 
of the specific reality, essence, and action of every mode which 
we experience. Every individual thing, considered in terms of 
its own essence and activity, is perfect.‘ 

(3) Finally, there is a third way in which entities of reason can 
assist the philosopher. Negation, limitation, determination, and 
falsehood cannot be ascribed to God, for they are only entities 
of reason. Without introducing negation or determination in some 
form, however, we cannot distinguish one substance from another, 
essence from existence, power from action, or necessity from 
freedom. Hence God is unique, and in God essence, existence, 
power, necessity, and freedom are one and the same. They can be 
distinguished only verbally. As Spinoza puts it, to distinguish 
God’s essence from his existence is to confuse truth with false- 
hood.*! 

Philosophers and theologians have been confused by words 
into supposing these distinctions in God’s nature to be real. A 
large part of the task of the Ethics is to show the philosophers how 
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many of their errors originate in the confusion of entities of 
reason with entities existing outside the intellect, that is, in 
confusing the intellect with the imagination. The positive task 
of the Ethics is to show that once the limitations of language 
are recognized we can conceive of substance and its modes 
through their own living ideas. Language may indeed express 
philosophic truth, just as one may dream of gray elephants as 
well as of pink elephants. But in order to know what is true and 
what is false in one’s dreams one must first wake and understand 
that dreams have their own laws. They cannot be read as simple, 
straightforward prose narratives. 

The several arguments in demonstration of a single proposition 
are different ways of deploying the entities of reason. The defini- 
tions of substance and mode do not involve reference to any positive 
ideas. A comparison of the rules for defining created and un- 
created things (given in the Jmprovement of the Understanding) with 
the definitions of the Ethics will show that the latter simply trans- 
late the formal rules into the material mode. 

It is Spinoza’s view, then, that “‘a thing is understood when it 
is perceived simply by the mind without words and images.” 
So far is he from supposing that words can be disengaged from 
the imagination in order to represent true ideas. Spinoza concludes 
the Ethics with the warning that he has shown us a road which is 
difficult to travel. If, however, anyone “had acquired new ideas 
in the proper order, according to the standard of the original 
true idea, he would never have doubted of the truth of his 
knowledge, inasmuch as truth, as we have shown, makes itself 
manifest, and all things would flow, as it were, spontaneously 
toward him.’ 

Davip SAvAN 
University of Toronto 


43 Tr. Theol.-Pol., ch. iv. 
43 7dIE, par. 44. 





DISCUSSION 





PERCEIVING AND IMPRESSIONS 


N AN essay “The Apprehension of Time,”! H. A. Prichard gives 
I an argument to show that “there is no seeing tables and chairs’’* 
nor seeing many other common things. Although the argument is 
very obscure, it raises an interesting and important question—the 
question how descriptions of illusions relate to statements of what we 
really see. 

I will summarize Prichard’s argument. It begins with the following 
example: 

Suppose the gardener is walking in the garden outside, and I have a mirror 


in front of me so adjusted that I might be said to be seeing a man walking 
fifty feet in front of my body. 


Prichard says two facts of this case must be ‘‘accounted for’’: 


(1) the fact that a state which in the end can only be described as one in which 
we seemed to ourselves to see has in the first instance, in order to distinguish it 
from other states, to be described as seeing; and (2) the apparent impossibility 
of describing in positive terms that state which is not one of seeing but only 
one which at the time seems to us to be seeing. . . .4 


To account for these two facts, Prichard propounds the following 
view: 

What I am contending is that the curious character of what is called seeing 
seems just what is required to make having an illusion—as distinct from merely 
making a mistake—possible. Now no one doubts that in certain cases we 
have or are under an illusion, and all I [contend] is that all so-called seeing 
involves an illusion just as much as that so-called seeing which everyone admits 
to involve an illusion.® 


I understand him to mean here that what we call “‘seeing”’ is the same 
sort of thing as having illusions. Although we appear to make a 
distinction between them in ordinary speech, Prichard believes it does 
not exist. He explains why: 


1H. A. Prichard, Knowledge and Perception (Oxford, 1950), pp. 47-51. 
2 [bid., p. 51. 3 [bid., p. 49. * Tbid., p. 49. 5 Tbid., p. 50. 
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For if there were cases of really seeing tables and chairs, . . . then, it may be 
said, it would be difficult and even impossible to understand how a state of 
ours could be like seeing tables and chairs, . . . without being that; whereas it is 
just because there is no seeing tables and chairs that a state of ours is like it 
without being it.® 


It is ‘impossible to understand’ how we can say of ourselves, “It 
is just as if I were seeing such-and-such” and mean that we are not 
seeing that—to say that it is just as if we are seeing and imply, at the 
same time, that seeing is different from what we are now doing.’ 
This is the center of Prichard’s argument. Why does the phrase “‘just 
like”’ create a problem? We are helped, I think, by considering 
Prichard’s second point that “‘it is impossible to describe [an illusion} 
in positive terms.” 

Suppose I describe a person I have met to a friend, saying “‘He looks 
just like Jones.”’ In an indirect way, I suggest a description of him. 
For anyone who knows Jones will know what he looks like and how to 
describe him; and I have just asserted that the person I met fits a 


® Jbid., p. 51. This argument is quite different from the one which I think 
is commonly called the ‘‘argument from illusion.” The latter is used by 
Prichard, however, in the later essay “‘Perception”’ (of. cit., pp. 52-68). There 
he says of a case where we see a garden wall in a mirror, “. . . if it be held 
(here) that what we see is bodies, it must be held that in this case we are 
seeing the garden wall reversed as regards right and left 
impossible” (p. 53). A. J. Ayer seems concerned with the same issue. In a 
chapter he calls ‘The Argument from Illusion,’”’ he says of the fact that a 
stick which at first looks straight looks bent when placed in water, “‘at least 
one of the visual appearances of the stick is delusive; for it cannot be both 
crooked and straight” (A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, 
London, 1951, p. 4). The question how an object we perceive can appear to 
be different from what it is has been discussed by a great many other writers 
including Broad (C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, New York, 
1951, Chapter II). The issue Prichard raises concerning “‘just like seeing . . .”’ 
is not, I think, necessarily involved in any of these arguments. 

7 T shall not consider the proposition ‘‘Seeing is a state’’ nor the proposition 
‘“‘Having an illusion is to be in a certain state,’”’ etc. I shall not do this partly 
because I am unsure whether we ever say that one state is “‘just like’’ another 
except to mean that they are states of the same kind. E.g., when we say, 
‘“*This pain is just like the feeling I had yesterday,” it follows, I think, that the 
feeling I had yesterday was a pain. If Prichard assumes, as I think he does, 
that seeing is a state in the sense that pain is a state, then from the fact that 
something is just like seeing it would follow that that something was a state 
of exactly the same sort, i.e., they must both be states of seeing or neither can 
be that. This would mean Prichard’s argument contains petitio principit. Since 
the phrase ‘‘just like seeing’’ raises a distinct problem, I wish to divorce it 
from any prior question whether seeing is a state. 
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description of Jones. Now, if I speak to someone who does not know 
Jones, I will speak differently: ‘“‘He is about five-and-a-half feet tall, 
he has very bright blue eyes, he speaks with a drawl, and wears tweedy 
clothes.”’ If Jones fits this description, and I speak to someone who 
knows Jones, there is no reason why I should not say he is ‘‘just like 
Jones’; but it is important that I can describe him without mentioning 
Jones, just as I can describe Jones without mentioning anyone else. 
When we speak of an object as ‘‘just like” another, therefore, we can 
always substitute an individual description for the comparison we make. 

Suppose now that you were to describe an illusion, for example the 
one Prichard suggests. You begin by saying you see objects reflected _ 
in the mirror and reflected without distortion. But this does not 
characterize the illusion; it tells what you really see. In order to 
describe the illusion, you must speak of something you do not see. 
The way we usually do this is to begin, “It is just like seeing . . .,” 
“*It is just as if something were there, where I am looking,” or “‘I seem 
to be seeing. . .”” For Prichard’s case we might say, “It is just as if 
I were seeing a man walk across a garden.’’ Now when we say a man 
is ‘‘just like Jones’” we have compared him to Jones; and it is at first 
natural to say that when we tell an illusion we compare the illusion with 
some instance of really seeing, meaning “‘just like really seeing—but 
not that.” 

Yet the analogy is false. For one thing, it is false because there are 
no other ways to tell illusions which avoid comparisons. We cannot 
tell the illusion only “‘as it is,” that is, without using ‘“‘just like’ or 
“‘something like” or “just as if’ or “‘seems,’”’ and the like. We must 
speak of something or other which this illusion ‘“‘is like but is not.” 
Now in the previous example this would amount to being unable to 
describe an individual except by comparisons. And that would be a 
very queer situation. It is this kind of situation which Prichard means, 
I believe, when he speaks of the “‘impossibility of describing [something] 
in positive terms.”’ Telling illusions ought to be analogous to describing 
people, if ‘‘just like’? means the same for both sorts of things. That 
something is lacking in the case of illusions Prichard says we must 
‘‘account for.”’ And this is a reasonable thing to ask. 

Prichard says: 

If that state, activity or process which really only seems to us to be seeing 
a man move across in front of us [had] an intrinsic character of its own, .. . then 
that character ought to be recognizable at that time, in an act of self-con- 
sciousness. ® 


"8 Ibid., p. 50. 
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I want to call attention to one “‘distinction” between seeing and seem- 
ing to see which is untouched by Prichard’s argument. It is part of the 
distinction between the use of “I see such and such” and the use of 
“It is just as if I were seeing such and such,” and it appears to be just 
what Prichard requires for ‘‘that character” of only seeming to see. 

Consider the following cases. (A) A man is looking out of a window 
on a foggy day and makes the following statement: “I see boats going 
by on the river.”’ (A’) A man looks out into the fog from the same 
window in the same circumstances as in (A) and makes this statement: 
“It is just as if I were seeing boats go by on the river.”’ Without 
changing the circumstances, it is not possible to suppose that the man in 
either case can make both the statement he made and the statement 
made in the other example. So, for instance, if someone asks the man 
in (A) ‘‘What do you see?” he cannot answer, “It is just as if I were 
seeing boats going by” consistently with what he first said, that is, 
“I see boats going by.” He cannot make this second statement without 
rejecting or retracting something he has already expressed. The 
difference between the two uses, and the reason for their being exclu- 
sive, is very simple but I shall set it out plainly. 

The conditions which I gave are identical in both (A) and (A’). 
But since both statements cannot be made by any person in those 
circumstances, there is some detail omitted in my description. Why 
should a man say, “I see boats going by on the river” rather than “It 
is just as if I were seeing boats’? Because he believes there are boats 
where he is looking. Why should one say, “‘It is just as if I were seeing 
boats”’ instead of the other statement ? Because he does not believe there 
are boats where he looks, or has some question whether there are. One 
of these beliefs is expressed in each of the two sentences. Since a belief 
that there are boats and a doubt that there are boats cannot be held by 
the same person at once, no one can be understood to mean both the 
statements, “‘I see. . .”’ and “‘It is just as if I were seeing . . .,”’ at once. 
What determines which sentence of such a pair a man should use is 
the character of his beliefs. That one sentence expresses one belief, and 
the other expresses the absence of it, distinguishes their uses.°® 


® T use “‘belief”’ in the broad or generic sense—the sense employed when we 


” 


say “‘Jones’s belief is very strong on this matter; he is quite certain,’’ and 
“‘Brown’s belief is very weak; he has many doubts as to what is true.’ In this 
meaning of “‘belief’’ beliefs include certain knowledge, firm beliefs, and very 
tenuous ones. A different and stricter sense is employed when one says, ‘‘You 
only believe such-and-such? You ought to know it by now,” i.e., the narrower 
sense is contrasted with the meaning of “‘know”’ and ‘‘doubt,”’ rather than 
including them. 
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Prichard might be answered, then, in this way: We decide to use 
“I see such and such”’ or “‘It is just as if I were seeing such and such”’ 
according to whether we believe a such-a-such is before us or not. 
Our belief is a kind of state; in a sense therefore it is “recognizable at 
that time.”’ It would be possible (though not good sense) to say too 
that we recognize our state by ‘“‘an act of self-consciousness.”’ ‘This 
argument defends one distinction between seeing and seeming to see. 
Furthermore, it seems to fit the requirements Prichard made. The 
question remains, then, whether this is the kind of distinction Prichard 
meant to say does not exist. Consider an alternative meaning of 
Prichard’s remarks: We are in a “state of seeing a boat” only if, 
besides believing there is a boat before us and that we see it, we do in 
fact see a boat. That we have a certain belief is not, therefore, sufficient 
for determining whether or not we are in that state. And it is a way of 
making /his distinction which must be given. If this is what Prichard 
meant, there are certain obvious faults in his statement of it. Whether 
there is a boat before one certainly does not concern anything “‘recog- 
nizable in an act of self-consciousness,’’ nor is the distinction between 
seeing a boat and mistakenly thinking one sees a boat to be described 
as a difference in two “‘states of mind.” Altogether Prichard gives us no 
sign that this second question is what he had in mind; nothing, indeed, 
except that the first interpretation failed to raise a problem, would 
have suggested he did not desire just that. 

One further remark of Prichard’s should be noticed here. He says 
of the mirror in which a garden is reflected that it ‘“‘has, in the first 
instance, in order to distinguish it from other states, to be described as 
seeing” (see footnote 4); that is, seeing a man. Now this is a very 
puzzling thing to say; why must anyone describe what he sees as a man 
when it is a mirror? The answer is, I think, that he ‘‘must’’ when he is 
deceived. Then it is certainly true. A person who believes there is no 
mirror before him would be incorrect in saying he sees a mirror, even 
though this is what he sees. And believing there is a man before him 
he would be wrong in saying he only “seems to see” one. These 
statements which he cannot use might both be true if they were 
uttered by someone with different beliefs; but they are n.sused where 
the beliefs are absent. This is strange and a little paradoxical; that is, 
that I sometimes cannot say what is true but must, if I say anything 
about seeing, say something false. Yet it is not contradictory; what it 
shows is that “I see .. .”’ and “It is just as if I were seeing . . .”’ express 
something other than facts about what is before me and where I am 
looking. That is to say, they express my beliefs. 
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II 


The phrase “It is just as if I were seeing . . .”’ is used in various 
contexts—to tell dreams and hallucinations, to give one’s impressions, 
in metaphors, and so forth—and in all of them it lacks that analogy to 
comparing objects as ‘‘just alike’’ which seems disturbing. In none of 
them, that is, can we phrase in a “‘positive way’ what we say by the 
use of “‘just as if.”” And I want now to consider why the analogy with 
comparing objects does not exist. 

Consider one case of telling dreams. When dreams are told, the 
phrases “‘just like’’ and “‘it seemed as if” and “‘it was just as if” are 
likely to occur very often, and dream-telling puts into sharp relief the 
central use of those phrases. 

Suppose someone remarks in our company that he had a strange 
dream. We ask him what it was about, and he replies, “I can’t really 
tell you—it was very strange.’’ What do we know about the dream 
from this? ‘‘Strange’’ is as commonly applied to dreams as “‘tart’’ is 
to apples. But to hear that a dream was “‘strange’’ and no more leaves 
us anxious still to hear about it. When a person says his dream was 
strange and that he cannot tell it, he does as little to tell us about 
it as if he had simply refused to. But what is it we want him to say of 
his dream? We would ordinarily say, I think, that we want to know 
what it was like. 

Consider what this shows about dream-telling. One can describe 
dreams in many ways: It seemed very real; it was strange, fantastic, 
awful, delightful, vivid, and so forth. I say these words can be used to 
describe dreams; yet they do not serve to tell dreams. Now consider: 
is the person who says, “‘In my dream I saw great blue grasshoppers” 
describing his dream? The phrase “‘great blue” describes grasshoppers, 
and these were in the dream. Again “‘great blue grasshoppers’ de- 
scribes what I saw in the dream, but does not, as “‘strange”’ does, describe 
the dream. No phrase nor the whole sentence can be construed as 
describing the dream itself. Nor does the phrase, ‘‘ My dream was about 
such-and-such,” appear to mean that “‘such-and-such”’ in any sense 
describes the dream. Now Prichard’s argument requires us to consider 
“*T see such-and-such” and “‘It is just as if I were seeing such-and-such”’ 
as analogous sentences, even as interchangeable ones. Yet “what do 
you see?” is answered by a description, that is, a description of what 
I see, while ‘‘What was just as if you were seeing ?” is not answered by a 
description at all; it is answered by a relation or an account. Furthermore, 
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““What do you see?” always has an answer provided one’s eyes are 
open and he can see, while ‘What was it just as if you were seeing ?”’ 
only has an answer if one has had a certain impression. ‘The two cases 


are not analogous, as they first seem. 

Suppose we press to hear about a dream, saying, ‘‘What was it 
like? What was it most like? Surely it was like something.’’ And 
suppose, after reflecting, the person with the dream says, “It was 
something like seeing the exhibits in the Natural History Museum 
but not just like that.’’ Now that we know what the dream was ‘‘some- 
thing like,” have we heard the dream told ? Surely we still would like 
to know how the dream was like seeing exhibits, and so forth, and how 
different. We still want to hear what the dream was just like. 

We press for a further relation of the dream, and now we hear the 
following statements: “‘It was just as if I were seeing a great many 
animals which were two-dimensional, like paper, and which moved. 
They were very hairy and liked to be petted.’ This is a very detailed 
statement; we have now heard what the dream was “‘just like.’’ But 
what was it like? No one has ever seen two-dimensional animals 
(just as no one has ever seen the sky burn), so what the dream is 
“just like’’ is nothing we have seen. But more than this, it is ‘‘just 
like’’ nothing we can conceive of. If the phrase ‘two-dimensional 
animals with hair’ were used to describe anything really seen, it 
would be called contradictory, senseless. Two-dimensional animals 
cannot have hair. Yet though we cannot picture or conceive of such 
creatures, we may have to be satisfied; ““That is what my dream was 
like; you wanted to know.”’ There is nothing wrong in saying a dream 
(or an hallucination, or any kind of impression) is ‘‘just like” something 
which could not exist. And this tells us a great deal about the use of 
“Just like.”’ 

What is important about ‘‘just like” as it is used here is its contrast 
to “It was just strange; I don’t know how to tell it” and “‘It was some- 
thing like . . . but not exactly.” To tell a dream at all is to say what it 
was like. If one cannot say what his dream was just like, nor what it was 
something like (‘It wasn’t like anything”’), it follows that he cannot 
tell it. When a person uses first one phrase, for instance, “‘It was not 
like anything,” and then another, “It was something like . . .” and 
then “It was just like . . .”’ about the same dream, and the same 
parts of the dream, what does this change in phrases signify ? I think we 
all have heard people tell dreams in this changeable way, and I think we 
understand the same thing by it—that in telling a dream a person 
searches for phrases that “‘fit’” and seem “right” to him. Until he is 
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satisfied with some of them, he has not told the dream as he would 
like to; when he is satisfied, he announces, “‘It was just like that.’’ He 
signifies, by the phrases “‘just like,’ ‘‘something like,” and so on, 
whether he is telling the dream as he would wish. This is why, when 
we hear a dream told as only “‘something like . . .”” we ask for more 
descriptions. It is not, as it seems, that we judge for ourselves whether 
the dream is being told rightly, nor that we ask for descriptions of 
more familiar or imaginable things. If it were not that the dream- 
teller indicated that he is dissatisfied, we would have no reason to be. 
We would have no reason for making him go on. 

Imagine a different case: imagine that a person stands before a 
mirror in which a garden is reflected. He says, “‘It is very strange; 
I have the oddest impression.”” We ask him what it is like. He replies, 
“It is just like seeing a man walk across a garden.” Is this case like the 
one of dream-telling ? 

We can never tell what another person’s dream was like except 
as he relates it. But we can look into the same mirror as another and 
see exactly what he sees. When we have looked in the mirror, don’t 
we know what it is that is “strange” and ‘“‘odd’’? If I, for example, 
look in a mirror from which someone else had a “‘strange’’ impression, 
and say, “‘Yes, it is odd how yellow things look in the sun,” have I 
necessarily described what another person meant to call “strange” ? 
Seeing the same things, we surely might have had different impressions. 
The case now seems more similar to telling dreams. If someone says 
“It is so strange I can’t describe it’’ while looking in a mirror, he means 
just what he would mean when speaking of a dream. If he says “‘It is 
something like this’? he means what a dream-teller might—that he is 
trying to find the right words but has not said yet what it was “‘just 
like.”’ In using “‘just like’”’ he is not describing what he and any other 
person see—not a mirror or a garden; he is telling his impression. 

“It is just as if I were seeing . . .”” is not a way of comparing what I 
now see to something which I might have seen. It functions to intro- 


duce a relation and not a description. This is the way we tell impres- 
sions and there is no “‘positive way”’ of doing so. 
Prichard’s remarks about his case are instructive. He says: 


The case of seeing taken is, of course, one in which we should be said to be 
under an illusion . . .; and the characteristic which we should say distinguished 
being under an illusion from just making a mistake is that, while when we 
discover that a mistake is a mistake we can no longer make it, . . . when we 
discover an illusion to be an illusion, we still have the illusion. . . . [It is always 
true]... that we can still have the illusion even though we are not taken in by 
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it. To have the illusion is really to be in a certain state and at the same time 
necessarily to think of that state, in virtue of a sort of reflecting upon it. . ., as 
one of seeing a man move across. . . .!° 


‘ 


Prichard says that to have an illusion is “necessarily to think of that 
state, in virtue of a sort of reflecting upon it . . ., as one of seeing. . . .”"4 
I believe that in a sense this statement is true of all visual impressions. 

It is not always true that we must “reflect” in order to tell a certain 
impression. Yet it is characteristic of many of them that we may need 
to reflect in order to think of what we see, (or dream, and so on) ‘‘as 
seeing’ something else. We must “‘think of”’ our impressions ‘‘as seeing”’ 
something in order to tell them. In the case of most visual impressions 
this is a simple tautology. And neither the “reflecting” nor “‘thinking 
of ...as...” is characteristic of telling illusions except as it is charac- 
teristic of telling any impression. 


Ill 


It is surely not the case that ‘“‘it is just as if I were seeing” should 
lead to the view that seeming to see and really seeing are one sort 
of thing. I have shown, I think, that although ‘“‘it is just as if I were 
it has a 


’ 


seeing”’ is not analogous to “this object is just like that one,’ 


good sense of its own—a sense which is the same for dream-telling 
and telling other impressions. I pointed out that there is a distinction 
between the use of “I see .. .”’ and “‘It is just as if I were seeing...” 
which is clear and untouched by Prichard’s argument. I want to turn 
now to the reason why Prichard, and I think many others, were led 
to say that seeing and seeming to see are indistinguishable. To under- 
stand this we must look at the notion of a perceptual mistake. 
People make mistakes about what they perceive and often make 
them for some reason. Mistakes about seeing might, then, be divided 
into sorts according to the reason why they were made. The following 
sentences express some of the different reasons for mistakes about seeing. 


(1) I couldn’t see who it was in the fog. 

(2) It was dark, and I thought there was a fence. 

(3) I didn’t see a man cross; the sun was in my eyes. 

(4) I can’t see well with such a headache. 

(5) My eyes aren’t very good. 

(6) I didn’t have my glasses on. 

(7) I wasn’t paying attention; I was day-dreaming. 

(8) He looked exactly like Jones; I felt certain he must be. 


10 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
1 Jbid., p. 50. 
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These explanations (and there may be other sorts which I have 
omitted) can be combined into three groups: The first three are cases 
of poor conditions for seeing objects, one might say poor external 
conditions. Examples (4), (5), and (6) are cases where a mistake came 
from the state of the person speaking—either pain or defective vision 
or inattentiveness. These you might call personal conditions. The last 
sort is due to the similarity of objects or people. I want to consider 
each group in succession. 

The first group of explanations refer to circumstances which make it 
impossible to see quite clearly. Anyone who looks into fog at some 
object or other knows he is more likely to be mistaken then than he 
would be after the weather clears. And anyone looking for objects in 
the dark may naturally say, ‘‘I’d better wait till morning.’”’ These are 
conditions under which mistakes are very likely; they are therefore 
conditions which make statements about things seen under them 
doubtful. We say, ‘James reports such-and-such, but it was dark, 
and we can’t be sure.’’ We imply, I think, that James can’t be sure 
either. We imply that, under these conditions, there is some doubt 
about any report of what is seen. These conditions, which we use to 
explain mistakes, are also such as to make perceptual statements 
doubtful. They lead us to say, “I can’t be sure what I see.’’ They are 
conditions for doubt at the time. 

The second set of explanatory conditions have some of the same 
features. A person who usually needs glasses cannot be sure what he is 
seeing without them. He explains a mistake by mentioning a fact 
which prevents his being certain in the first instance. Being without 
glasses, of course, is a condition for doubt only for some people; the 
first set of conditions applies to all. 

The third sort of explanation is different from both the others. 
“The Jones boys look very much alike; I can’t tell them apart”’ is a 
statement not about conditions of visibility or vision, but about the 


visible properties of objects. Even if you can tell by speaking to them 
which is Charles, they may be hard to distinguish by sight. A card- 
board picture of some person or thing which resembles the latter very 
closely also leads to mistakes. As the resemblance is closer it provides 
a better excuse for a mistake. Yet a mistake here is fundamentally 


different from the previous ones. This is a mistake about similar things, 
which the others were not; and, more important, the reason for making 
a mistake here is not a condition for doubt. 

The question one wants to raise, in considering cases of perceptual 
illusions, is this: what explanation is there, what reason, for mistaking 
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a mirror image for a garden, a mirage for a body of water, a straight 
stick standing in the water for a bent one, and so forth? Neither of the 
first two sorts of explanations will do; there is no ‘“‘condition for 
doubting” whether one is looking at a garden or not, nor for the other 
illusions. So one feels pressed to say that an explanation of the third 
sort must apply. Yet the fact is that we do not say a mirror is very 
like a garden except on close inspection, or that a straight stick closely 
resembles a bent one, or that a certain phenomenon of light is like a 
pool. None of these things is meant when a person says, “‘It is just as 
if I were seeing a garden,” ‘“‘a bent stick,” “‘a pool.” 

A person who mistakes a mirror image for a garden cannot give 
explanations of any of these kinds. It is commonly said about illusions, 
“But it is just as if | were seeing such-and-such,” which we all under- 
stand not to give an explanation. But since there is nothing to add in 
explanation of the mistake, philosophers are inclined, I think, to 
assimilate this sort of remark to explanations of the third sort, “It 
is because this illusion (impression) was so like seeing a garden that I 
made a mistake.” They interpret “‘just as if’’ here as though it were 
being used about similar objects. This is certainly wrong, not only 
because ‘“‘just as if,’ used about seeing, has a different sense from what 
it has when objects are compared, but also because the explanation 
would still not explain, since two things are not being compared. 

What is special and puzzling about illusions (as distinct from other 
impressions) is this: They relate to situations in which people easily 
make a mistake of a particular kind, yet there are no conditions which 
might make one doubtful. There is no clue, you might say, to the 
likelihood of being deceived; nothing warns us or makes our convic- 
tions less firm. Because this is so it is sometimes inferred that, whatever 
we see, we can never know that it is not an illusion. In a sense this 
would be a definition of illusions—that there is no general condition 
under which we hesitate to say that it is not an illusion we see. Yet 
it is a gross misstatement to say that “‘there is no difference” or “no 
discernible difference’? between seeing and having illusions; for the 
two are never compared, nor are they comparable. 


EvizABETH H. WoLGAST 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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N THIS volume! are collected ten well-known essays by Bertrand 
Russell. Some of these deal with symbolic logic and others deal 
with topics in epistemology, semantics, and metaphysics. Many of 
these papers illustrate a characteristic tendency on the part of Russell 
to utilize logical theory and technique as an instrument of philosophical 
analysis. Now a good deal that Russell has to say about the use of 
logic in resolving philosophical difficulties is bound up with his 
discussion of incomplete symbols. In what follows I shall examine a 
few of the things he has to say on this subject of incomplete symbols. 
Russell believed that the theory of descriptions was very important 
for metaphysics (p. 252). One reason for this, according to Russell, 
has to do with the question of existence. In the lectures on the philos- 
ophy of logical atomism, reprinted in this volume, Russell says: 


. .. there is a vast amount of philosophy that rests upon the notion that exist- 
ence is, so to speak, a property that you can attribute to things, and that the 
things that exist have the property of existence and the things that do not 
exist do not. That is rubbish. .. . 


I do not know whether Russell is right that a vast amount of philosophy 
rests upon so shaky a foundation as he describes. But it is clear that there 
are no nonexistent objects to be differentiated from existent ones by the 
presence or absence of the property of existence. Circular objects may 
be differentiated from noncircular objects by the presence of the 
property of circularity. But there is no contrast between existent and 
nonexistent objects. There can be nothing to contrast with an existing 
object. 
But Russell goes on to say: 


. the individuals that there are in the world do not exist, or rather, it is 
nonsense to say that they exist and nonsense to say that they do not exist. It 
is not a thing you can say when you have named them, but only when you 
have described them. When you say “‘Homer exists’? you mean ‘‘Homer’”’ is a 
description which applies to something [p. 252]. 


I find this passage extremely puzzling. In the first place, to say that 
Homer exists is surely not to say anything about the word ‘‘Homer.” 


1 Bertrand Russell: Logic and Knowledge, Essays 1901-1950. Edited by Robert 
C. Marsh. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 382. 
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One can see this by reflecting upon the fact that if it is reliably reported 
to you that Jones said that Homer exists, you may not properly infer 
that Jones was familiar with “Homer.” Jones may very well have 
spoken a language in which ‘Homer’ does not occur. Second, the 
view that existence statements of this kind are statements about 
symbols is not a consequence of the theory of descriptions and is 
opposed to the practice followed by Russell in his more scientific 
writings. 

In the 1908 paper, ‘‘Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory 
of Types,” on page 93 the symbol “E!”’ is introduced by contextual 
definition as follows: 

E! (1x) (px) = (qb) (x) (px = x = b) DF. 

And Russell says: “Here ‘E!(2x) (px)’ may be read ‘there is such a 
term as the x which satisfies mx’, or ‘the x which satisfies px exists.’ It 
should be noted that in “‘E!(1x) (@x)’’ a description is used but not 
mentioned. It should also be noted that “E!”’ is not to be construed 
as designating a property, and surely not a property of a description. 
It is an incomplete symbol significantly employed only in a context 
in which it is followed by a description. Russell had a perfect right to 
invent a new symbol and to lay down arbitrary rules for its correct 
employment. But when he suggests that the English word “exists” 
may be used to translate “‘E!”’ he is no longer doing formal logic but 
propounding a philosophical thesis. The thesis may be correct but it 
is not a corollary of formal logic and should not be assumed dogmati- 
cally. Furthermore, alternative procedures are possible which are 
equally compatible with the theory of descriptions. 

When Russell says it is nonsense to say of an individual that it 
exists, he is right only if “exists” is interpreted as interchangeable 
with “E!’’, It is nonsense in Principia Mathematica to say “E!x’’. But 
it does not follow that the English sentence “‘This exists” is nonsense. 
Indeed, I do not think that it is nonsense. I think that it is a logically 
necessary truth. To say ‘‘x exists’ means the same, I suggest, as to say 
*“*x is identical with something or other’ or ‘‘x is self-identical’’ or 
‘“*x has some property or other.” 

The only argument that Russell uses in defense of his view is this: 

. it is perfectly clear that, if there were such a thing as this existence of 


individuals that we talk of, it would be absolutely impossible for it not to 
apply, and that is the characteristic of a mistake [p. 241]. 


But why is it impossible for there to be characteristics which apply 
universally in their range of significant application? Why should it 
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not be true that the predicate “‘exists’’ applies to each individual ? Of 
course, the fact that ‘‘exists’” applies universally to all individuals does 
not imply that the present king of France exists; just as the fact that 
everything is self-identical does not imply that the present king of 
France is self-identical. No doubt “this exists” has a queerness about 
it. But this queerness is characteristic of a logical redundancy. It 
characterizes sentences of this form also: if p is true then # is true. 

Incidentally, it is frequently supposed that the famed ontological 
argument is logically connected with the question whether existence 
is a predicate. But in truth even if existence were a property, the 
ontological argument could not be defended on logical grounds unless 
one assumed the following propositions: 


(a) It is logically possible that God exists. 
(b) It is necessary that if God exists, then he exists necessarily. 
and (c) If it is possible that a proposition is necessary, then that proposition 
is necessary. 


Proposition (c) is a theorem of certain systems of modal logic. But 
nevertheless to many logicians its truth appears doubtful. Nor is it 
clear that propositions (a) and (b) are consistent with one another. 


Hume argued plausibly, we remember, that the notion of a necessary 
being is a contradiction in terms. I do not think, therefore, that a 
conclusive demonstration of God’s existence is an imminent enough 
threat to the peace of mind of logicians to merit their concern. The 
question as to whether existence is a predicate is therefore sufficiently 
unimportant to justify the hope that it can be resolved on secular 
grounds. 

In “Logical Atomism’”’ Russell makes the statement, “‘Fortunately, 
all the propositions in which classes appear to be mentioned can be 
interpreted without supposing that there are classes’ (p. 327). In 
“Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of Types” such an 
interpretation is given. I shall presently state reasons for thinking 
that Russell’s analysis is, to say the least, questionable. But it must 
first be pointed out that Russell’s method consists in interpreting 
statements in which classes appear to be mentioned as statements 
about propositional functions. Now Russell has not been consistent in his 
explanations as to what he intended by “propositional function.” 
In the paper on Mathematical Logic to which I have already alluded, 
he identified propositional functions with properties (p. 80). But in the 
“Philosophy of Logical Atomism”’” there occurs the remarkable 
passage: 
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A propositional function is simply any expression containing an undeter- 
mined constituent, or several undetermined constituents, and becoming a 
proposition as soon as the undetermined constituents are determined .. . 
. .. A propositional function is nothing, but, like most of the things one wants 
to talk about in logic, it does not lose its importance through that fact [p. 230]. 


If functions are expressions they surely are not nothing. Moreover, 
there are not enough expressions to serve, in the manner suggested, 
as a basis for classical set theory. In fact, this identification of expres- 
sions and functions is irrelevant to Russell’s practice as a logician. 
In the paper, “‘ Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of Types,” 
it is assumed that a predicate variable is associated with a non-empty 
range of arguments consisting of properties (or propositional functions). 
The question arises whether it is possible in that system of logic to 
dispense with the assumption that there are classes, while retaining 
all the theorems “‘in which classes appear to be mentioned.” 

For reasons which need not detain us, it is assumed that there 
exists a domain of propositional functions called predicative functions 
and that every propositional function is formally equivalent to at 
least one predicative function. Predicative functions are not otherwise 
formally identified, and indeed it does not matter to the present discus- 
sion what additional characteristics they possess. 

If it were assumed in addition that every propositional function is 
formally equivalent to at most one predicative function, then by 
assumption predicative functions would be indistinguishable from 
classes. But according to Russell, this latter assumption is not to be 
made. So far as the axioms of Russell’s logic are concerned, then, it is 
possible for a given propositional function to be formally equivalent 
to two distinct predicative functions. 

To say that a class whose defining condition is A satisfies a condition 
B means, for Russell, that some predicative function or other, which is 
formally equivalent to A, satisfies the condition B (p. 89). But now 
suppose that there are two distinct predicative functions formally 
equivalent to A. Suppose that one of these predicative functions satis- 
fies the condition B and that the other satisfies the condition not-B. 
Then by the definition of what it means for a class whose defining | 
condition is A to satisfy the condition B, it follows that the class whose 
defining condition is A satisfies the contradictory conditions B and 
not-B.? 

Now I suggest that this is contrary to the meaning of class and 
contrary to the use of the class-notation in mathematics and logic. 


"8 See R. Carnap, Meaning.and Necessity (Chicago, 1956), pp. 147 ff. 
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It is a law of logic that, if a class satisfies a condition B, then it cannot 
satisfy the complementary condition not-B. And if Russell’s analysis 
of class is such that a class may satisfy the complementary conditions B 
and not-B, then Russell’s analysis of what is intended by ‘“‘class’’ must 
be incorrect. It follows that Russell has not shown that classes are 
fictions or logical constructions, whatever that may mean. And it 
follows, therefore, that he has not shown that numbers and series are 
fictions. The only reason for thinking that numbers and series are 
fictions is that they are classes. And the only reason he gives for thinking 
that classes are fictions is that statements in which classes appear to be 
mentioned are translatable into statements in which classes are not 
mentioned at all. But we have seen that there is no reason to suppose 
that all statements in which classes appear to be mentioned can be so 
translated. In particular, the method recommended by Russell for 
accomplishing this task does not appear to be correct. 

One could modify Russell’s account by simply identifying predic- 
ative functions with classes, thus reaping the advantage of theft over 
honest toil. Alternative possibilities may exist but the present state of 
logical knowledge does not indicate that “‘class”’ is a dispensable notion, 
as Russell thought. I am not anticipating what we shall know tomorrow 
but only expressing the misgivings which it appears reasonable to 
entertain today. 

Russell appears to have held that, because classes and series are 
fictions, physical objects also must be fictions. For a physical object, he 
held, is a series of classes. It is well known that he did not mean that 
reasonable statements in which physical objects appear to be mentioned 
are false. He regarded such statements as probably true but he held 
that, when the meanings of such statements are clarified, they are 
found to involve no reference of any kind to such objects. So far as I 
know, his doctrine that physical objects are fictions is based entirely 
on the doctrine that classes are fictions, and if the latter doctrine is 
without support so must the former be. 

It is sometimes supposed that Russell’s thesis that classes are fictions 
is logically equivalent to the doctrine that class abstracts are incomplete 
symbols. But the fact that a symbol is an incomplete symbol does not 
imply that, like a mark of punctuation, it lacks a referential function. 
For example, a definite description is an incomplete symbol but it may 
describe an object. The toothache Jones had yesterday was an actual 
occasion. The description of it is not a name in Russell’s sense but it 
does refer in the manner of a description to an item of fact. Similarly, 
a class abstract may refer to a class; for example, it may reasonably 
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be held that the class of prime numbers is a definite mathematical 
object even though it is admitted that this object has no name but only 
a description. Whether such mathematical objects exist is the sort of 
philosophical question which Russell hoped to resolve by the applica- 
tion of logical methods. I see no evidence in this-volume that he was 
successful. But Russell’s importance, which cannot be doubted, does 
not depend upon whether he was successful. 


ARTHUR F. SMULLYAN 
University of Washington 





VALUATIONAL NATURALISM 
AND MORAL DISCOURSE 


ow that British ethical thought is breaking away from intuitionism, 
N there is, I think, the possibility of a better understanding of 
past American ethical naturalism. Perhaps my own perspective will 
be of assistance. 

The foundation of ethical naturalism lay in a naturalistic theory of 
valuation of a generic type and not in factualism. That is, ethical 
naturalism presupposed valuational naturalism. It is surely because 
we humans have nonmoral valuations to begin with that moral 
demands arise which require the special distinctions and categories of 
the moral type, such as right and ought. These emerge in the objective 
setting of human relations involving, as these do, the requirements of a 
common life. Wants become demands; and demands become rec- 
ognized as_claims for which reasons are advanced as justifications. 
A supposedly justifiable claim is appraised as right, that is, given a 
status of a moral sort. 

This is but the logical skeleton of the actual development. Anthro- 
pologists assure us that human groups recognize, in however vague a 
fashion, what they regard as requirements of their common life. It is 
out of this recognition that rules of a regulative sort arise. What is 
being recognized is the import of the rules for the common life. As I 
see it, such import is moral in quality and involves the rise of a moral 
terminology to do justice to it. “‘Right’’—or some equivalent term— 
emerges to characterize an act recognized as fitting into the require- 
ments. Wrong is, of course, that which conflicts with the requirements. 
It is, I take it, in some such fashion that morality, with its terminology, 
arises as a social phenomenon. 

While I admit the imperative element in morality in the way of 
rules and sanctions, I would prefer to speak of demands rather than of 
commands. The distinctive note lies in the common recognition of the 
justifiableness of the regulations. That means that the import of the 
rules is grasped. They are interpreted in their functional bearing in 
group life. It is not merely a matter of command and force but of 
social valuation. To act in this fashion is essential to the general 
welfare. All loyal members of the society will recognize this import. It 
is the right thing to do. Concern, loyalty, identification are operating. 

Justice must obviously be done to these moral categories in their 
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furthest development into reflective and ideal morality. There should 
be no attempt to reduce them—whatever that may mean—to nonmoral 
categories. Yet it is wise to understand their setting and presupposi- 
tions. 

What I wish to stress in this paper is the point that moral valuations 
are erected on a continuum of everyday nonmoral valuations, and that 
an understanding of the nature of these helps us to get rid of mere 
factualism at the ground floor, so to speak. It will be my argument 
that all appraisal involves a recognition of the role of the object in the 
human economy. It is thus reflexive and contextual. Value, I shall 
argue, is not a strange property possessed by objects in their own right 
but the recognition that the object has it in it to play a part of a 
desirable sort in human life. The empirical criteria discriminated 
represent that about the object which enables it to play this role. 

The human mind and language have their subtleties which may 
mislead philosophy for a while. It is so easy to take cognition and its 
categories as a model and to think of value as a peculiar sort of property 
which can be attributed to objects. Do we not, in using value terms, 
seem to assign or ascribe value to things? But, if I am right, what we 
are doing is to recognize the role they are able to play in our lives. 
Such recognition is their appraisal. 

But a naturalistic theory of valuation of this generic sort is not 
enough. It is well also to move away from the theological and the 
cosmic outlook and to concentrate on that of cultural anthropology, 
illumined as much as possible by modern psychology. We are less 
apt to speak of ‘‘what ought to be”’ for the universe as a whole. Another 
point: the frank recognition that moral categories emerge in the 
human setting as special developments, due to the need to appraise 
human conduct, should work against the tendency to confuse them 
with nonmoral valuations. This would be almost as bad a mistake as to 
reduce. moral categories to factual ones. 

In the main what I might call cultural naturalism was the pre- 
vailing American approach. It is exemplified in Ethics by Dewey and 
Tufts. Divergences were apt to manifest themselves in terms of dif- 
ferences in theories of knowledge and theories of valuation. There 
was little tendency to intuitionism. G. E. Moore’s theory of goodness 
acted as a challenge to the working out of naturalistic theories of 
valuation which were immune to his ‘‘naturalistic fallacy.”” I have 
already indicated mine but I shall later examine R. B. Perry’s, C. I. 
Lewis’, and De Witt Parker’s. Since I stressed value judgment I was 
not subject to the sin of psychologism. And since I distinguished non- 
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moral values from moral ones, I did not feel the force of what Parker 
calls the “right”? theory with its insistence on the inclusion of ought 
in its general definition of value.! As we shall see, Parker stresses 
satisfactions as intrinsic values, while I emphasize appraisals, that is, 
what is recognized as desirable. But there is really no conflict here. 

With all this as a general introduction, let me come back to my 
opening suggestion. With the decline of intuitionism in England, is 
there not an opportunity for a rapprochement with American ethical 
naturalism, even a terminological one? What stands in the way? 

Well, I think it is necessary to get perspective. For instance, just 
at present the British are perhaps too inclined to identify American 
naturalism with C. S. Stevenson or with Perry. But Dewey, W. G. 
Everett, A. K. Rogers, and C. B. Pratt also were naturalistic in their 
ethics. 


As I see it, there are two ways to get perspective. One is to plunge 
into a general theory of value and work upward to moral discourse. 
The other is to study controversies in ethical theory. These two ways 
will supplement each other. What I am going to do now is to work 
back from the second to the first and then seek to integrate. 

I find that my own thinking harmonizes with the recent English 
development, with its stress on language and on supporting reasons 


which A. C. Ewing calls the compromise position between intuitionism 
and naturalism. It goes without saying that there will be no attempt 
to reduce moral discourse to statements about personal feeling or 
statistics. We shall have our own kind of objectivism, the objectivism 
of appraisal. It will also be important to get quite clear the difference 
between theoretical, psychological discourse and moral discourse 
with its practical context. But there is no reason to doubt that psycho- 
logical knowledge can throw light on moral problems. The essential 
thing is to keep our purpose clearly in mind. 

In studying Philip Blair Rice’s suggestive book, On the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, 1 was impressed by his immersion in the controversial 
terminology of the last decades. He divides ethical theory into two 
types called, respectively, cognitivist and noncognitivist. On the 
cognitivist side are the empiricists or naturalists and the intuitionists 
or nonnaturalists. On the noncognitive side are the emotivists or 
logical positivists and the informalists or philosophers of ordinary 
language: 


1 The Philosophy of Value (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1957), p. 51. Parker 
connects this up not only with Moore but with the school of Rickert and 
Windelband. 
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On both sides we seem to have strange bedfellows. If we eliminate 
the intuitionists we have the cognitivists identified with the empiricists 


or naturalists. But how about valuational naturalism ? Is this an affair 
of cognition alone? Certainly cognition plays a part in appraisal, but 
surely appraisal is not an affair of cognition alone, at least of the 
descriptive sort. I shall have something more to say about this point 
when I come to define the nature of value-assignments as the recogni- 
tion of the role objects play in human life. There is, of course, the usage 
of the word knowledge where it stands for the meanings of the terms 
we use. It can be said that we have knowledge of them when we know 
how to use them. In this sense we do, of course, have knowledge of 
good and evil. 

The point I am making is that “‘cognitivism”’ by itself does not seem 
a sufficient label. Is not the heart of morals valuation in terms of such 
categories as right and duty? The application of these ‘terms must of 
course be a guided one; that is, criteria must be relevant. It seems to 
me likely that the new English development with its stress on the 
‘logical behavior” of words will turn out to be empirical and natural- 
istic, although sensitive to any danger of a factualistic kind of natu- 
ralism. It follows that it will be an ethics which stresses objective intent 
and yet is not primarily descriptive. 

I would not myself have chosen the term ‘‘cognitivism’’ which, to 
my mind, savors too much of the context of description and verification. 
And yet I can see the point. Even in simple, nonmoral valuation we 
employ criteria to guide appraisal; that is, the recognition of the role 
the object can play in our lives. And such recognition is a judgmental 
activity requiring intelligence. Meanings, concepts, appropriate words 
arise and function in this context. All this feeds into agency and 
practice. If there is a contemplative moment, it is the better to appraise, 
to size up possibilities: I like this because. . . . It is desirable. 

At the moral level intelligent recognitions operate in the context 
of requirements and consequences. Right is surely a term of moral 
approval for both rules and their applications. And it does involve, 
implicitly or explicitly, relational insights. The important thing is 
to get the context and purpose. All sorts of facts are relevant; but 
we should not forget the play back into the human medium. A pro- 
gressive morality is not an easy matter. It requires, as Warner Fite 
so well showed, imaginativeness and sensitivity. If, then, the term 
cognitivism is to be used here it must be understood to be dominated 
by the purpose of appraisal. There is always the note of responsiveness 
to needs and requirements. The context is that of an economy. 
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It would simplify matters if we could drop the expression ‘‘emotiv- 
ism” along with intuitionism. This is precisely what the English are 
tending to do. In their eyes emotivism operated as a kind of thera- 
peutic shock to free them from intuitionism. Was emotivism a sort of 


counter-extreme, a zag in the zigzag movement of thought? But it is 
undeniable that Stevenson called attention to the importance of 


language in ethics. And he was naturalistic in his outlook. It may well 
turn out that his emphases were a little one-sided, as in the stress on 
persuasion and external control. Personal moral reflection and 
appraisal were perhaps not enough brought into consideration. I 
wonder whether attitudes do not involve appraisals. Beliefs, of course, 
affect appraisals if they are considered relevant. What ethics has been 
engaged in doing has been to assimilate what is assimilable in Steven- 
son’s challenge. 

It is quite understandable that, because I was not an intuitionist, 
my own reaction to emotivism was in terms of the logic of valuational 
naturalism. Did not this do justice to feelings, desires, and emotions? 
Did not these constitute the background of requirements relevant to 
the recognition of the role of objects in the human economy? If so, 
we were not reduced to interjections. 

My suspicion was that logical positivism had been so dominated by 
descriptive cognition and the impersonalism of science that it had 
ignored the role of valuation. But man is an agent as well as a con- 
templative knower. To recognize artistic activity and moral rules 
and categories is not to indulge in ‘“‘transcendental metaphysics,”’ 
at least when we keep to the empirical tradition in this field. 

Now it so happens that, just as intuitionism is breaking down in 
England, so is logical positivism. What is arising is a direct 
realism opposed to phenomenalism. It may be called a return to a 
common-sense view of perceiving. 

As far as I can make out, there is no essential difference between this 
outlook and the direct, referential realism which I have long advo- 
cated. The divergence from naive realism is in the greater awareness 
of the mechanics of perception and the role of sensations as guides 
to the terminal activity of conceptual characterization, the use of 
language and overt behavior. When I say that an object is red, I do 
not mean that my red sensation is on the object. In reading the recent 
book, Contemporary British Philosophy,? 1 found myself in essential 
agreement with A. J. Ayer, W. H. F. Barnes, S. Hampshire, R. I. 
Aaron, and H. H. Price, a situation which I naturally welcome. 

2 Ed. by H. D. Lewis (New York, 1956). 
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Now, though tempted, I shall not go farther into epistemology. 
What I am concerned with here is the point that such realism helps to 
bring out a framework for valuation. It is the objects and possible 
events around us that we are appraising. In so doing we recognize 


how they fit into our lives. The import is objective after its kind, and 


we develop commendations and shrewd appraisals. Wherever there is 
import, there are meanings, concepts, and language. This is one kind 
of endeavor. The important thing is to distinguish it from factualistic 
description. 

The crucial phase here is in the field of psychology. We do not 
want to lapse into psychologism. But it seems to me that just as psy- 
chology can tell us much about perception, concepts, and language 
without derogating from the need to use criteria to determine the 
truth or falsity of knowledge claims about our world, so it can tell us 
much about the needs and desires of human beings without displacing 
the need to work out criteria for the objective appraisal of the things 
around us. It can be an aid but cannot take the place of actual apprais- 
al, which is a part of living in the world. 

Now just as I have found encouragement in recent developments in 
English epistemology, so I have found it in ethics. I have been carefully 
studying P. H. Nowell-Smith’s Ethics and have found myself in essential 
agreement with its linguistic analyses. The foundation is a study of 
value words of aptness and gerundive types, their uses, contexts, and 
logical behavior. There is great acuteness here. I would lay more 
stress upon demands arising from cultural requirements and thus link 
up more with cultural anthropology. But I imagine he would find 
little cause to disagree with this. I have always felt that E. A. Wester- 
marck made a good start but did not sufficiently see that a sense of 
what is right or acceptable arose out of responses to acts. Once we give 
up the idea of intuitable, absolute standards, the path to adequacy 
in morality is that of discovery of what meets recognized requirements. 
As I see it, moral categories emerge to express such recognitions. By 
their very nature they are normative. “Right” and “‘ought,”’ the so- 
called deontological terms, presuppose foundations in the exploratory 
give-and-take of life. Criteria for their employment point to what has 
been found to be satisfactory or good. This logical connection can be 
called teleological, functional, or in a broad sense utilitarian. As far as | 
can see, there is nothing subjective or merely statistically factual about 
this analysis. It rests on an up-and-down movement of value judgments. 

But to clarify the picture it will be advisable to examine in more 
detail the American tradition in value theory. I shall have in mind 
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W. M. Urban’s criticism of what he called ‘“‘evolutionary naturalism” 
and “‘humanism.” But as far as I stood for such positions, they did 
not imply the denial of value judgments. I do not see how human 
agency can proceed without appraisals. And as I have said so often, 


appraisals express empirically guided recognitions of the role objects 


can play in life. While not factually cognitive, that is, descriptive in 
import, they are referential and meaningful. Hence they can be 
supported rationally. 

It is rather noteworthy that Perry, Parker, Rogers, Pratt, Dewey 
and may I add myself ?—were all opposed to intuitionism. They met 
Moore’s challenge in somewhat different ways. Perry could not find 
such a property. The positive line Perry took was the denial of any 
unique judgment of value. This point is important because in essentials 
Lewis followed this lead. Analyzing his experience in regard to a 
picture, Perry finds only the statement that it was painted by Leonardo 
and the statement that a person liked it. “‘In addition to these two 
judgments my complex state of mind contains my liking of the 
picture.”’* 

Now I cannot but feel that his new realism and behaviorism led 
Perry astray; he turned away from the referential play of ideas in 
judgment, emphasized in critical realism, as savoring of representa- 
tionalism. But into the details of this contrast I cannot here enter 
for lack of space. Another point: Perry seems to me to have been a 
little blind to the nature of an appraisal. And yet he was not entirely 
comfortable. While a value was defined as any object of any interest, 
he spoke at times as though this relation conferred something on the 
object. Just what it was he did not say. It was this point that W. D. Ross 
took up in the interests of intuitionism. As is well known, the Rickert- 
Urban school argued that emotions mediated an intuition of an ob- 
jective value. Quite rightly, I think, Perry would have none of that. 
But may not an appraisal ascribe a value to an object—not as a 
property—but as a recognition of the part it can play in the human 
economy ? As is being more clearly seen today, value terms have other 
than descriptive functions. But we are saying something about an 
object, nevertheless. And we can back it up. 

It has always seemed to me that Perry’s empirical treatment of 
value makes its appearance in Lewis’s theory of “inherent value.” 
Perhaps the difficulty he finds in classifying ethical statements stems 
from this background. 


3 Fournal of Philosophy, XI (1914), 161. 
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While I was led to contrast cognition and valuation as two types 
of endeavor, I never thought of them as not interworking. It is because 
we value knowledge that we seek it. And valuation is not a cognitively 
blind affair. To appraise properly, we must know much about objects 
and about the way they connect up with our lives. It is in this fashion 
that we justify or validate our valuations. But why not keep the adjec- 
tives true and false for the acceptability of knowledge claims with the 
use of appropriate criteria? ‘True would mean then, “Yes, it is a case 
of knowledge; it gives the facts about the object.” Might not some 
other adjective, such as adequate, well-grounded, justifiable, do for the 
acceptability of value statements, with corresponding criteria? I 
recognize that at the level of moral judgments about what is right and 
what we ought to do, the validating process is complex and works 
within a context of accepted rules. But surely I must regard these rules 
as desirable and identify myself with them if I am going to apply them 
wholeheartedly. 


I shall now draw my conclusions, which will be of an irenic nature. 
In fact, I think that ethics is about to enter a period of logical clari- 
fication. 

First, Moore’s protest against “naturalism” was really one against 
factualism. That is, the terminology was unfortunate. 

Second, value statements are empirical in character and express 
commendations and justifiable appraisals. They are connected with 
the recognition of the role of the object in the human economy. In 
R. M. Hare’s sense, they are “‘supervenient”’ and not descriptive. 

Third, moral statements are more prescriptive than nonmoral 
valuations because of the human and social importance of conduct. 
As terms, “right”? and “‘ought’’ apply to rules and acts affecting the 
moral economy. They claim both universality and justifiability in 
relation to the requirements of this economy or way of life. These 
requirements may be variously interpreted as the common good, 
welfare, happiness, a satisfying mode of life. 

Fourth, ethical naturalism, so understood, presupposes valuational 
naturalism as a matrix. 

Fifth, the reaction against intuitionism was somewhat unbalanced 
in its pronouncements because it did not see fully enough that approval 
and attitudes were tied in with appraisals. The result was too great 
a stress upon persuasion. 

Sixth, Perry and Lewis were too dominated by the cognitive enter- 
prise and missed the special nature of valuational claims. Valuation 
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should be well based both on the nature of the object and on the way 
it connects up with human needs. It is not that we intuit a special 
quality in the object but that we recognize its capacity to function 
satisfactorily in human life. ‘There is no reason why empiricism should 
not be able to do justice to this direction of thought. But it obviously 
leads to appraisals and prescriptive discourse. 

Seventh, I regard the British development as extremely promising. 
It stresses criteria and supporting reasons and has achieved a keen 
sense for the use of words. Just as universals are not “‘entities’” named 
or denoted by words, so values are not mysterious qualities of a 
transcendental sort. It is sufficient that we know what we mean when 
we recognize the relational or reflexive import of objects. 

Eighth, I do, however, think that the tradition of valuational 
naturalism in America should be more fully acknowledged in England. 
Stevenson was not the first of the ethical naturalists. And it may well 
be that even he did not do justice to the prior work of others besides 
Dewey and Perry. Logical positivism induced temporarily a restricted 
perspective. 

Ninth, I have always had a strong sympathy for Urban’s protests 
against factualism and value nominalism. But I am persuaded that 
the value realism he adopted, in line with German thought, was tied 
‘in with transcendentalism and intuitionism. If I am correct in my 
analysis, appraisal is an empirical affair which has the job of self- 
correction and the achievement of greater adequacy in the setting of 
human life. It is not arbitrary but, as far as I can see, does not depend 
on a transcendental scale. It is something to be worked out by sen- 
sitively attuned insight into needs, demands, and rational justifications. 
Transvaluation is an exploratory process whose ultimate test is what 
people learn to consider a satisfying life. Reflection and ideals are 
guiding factors. 


Tenth, I have always thought that a good epistemology would help 
to give a proper framework for valuation. Thus I welcome the appar- 


ent turn in British thought to a realistic empiricism, at least akin to 
critical realism. 

All in all I think philosophy is in a very promising condition and 
expect much from the analytic direction of the present. 


Roy Woop SELLARS 
University of Michigan 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. Personal Statements. 
Third Series. Edited by H. D. Lewis. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. xiv, 501. $6.00. 


This volume of twenty essays on assorted philosophical topics is a 
continuation of the two series, Contemporary British Philosophy, edited 
by J. H. Muirhead some thirty years ago. Like his predecessor, the 
present editor, H. D. Lewis, has assembled a group of short papers in 
which each contributor was asked to state and relate his conception 
of philosophy to a particular problem of his own choice. The result 
is a collection of essays with little unity of method or doctrine, except 
that there is some sort of frontal concern with what many of the con- 
tributors call and some castigate as “the linguistic method.” 

Because of the varied nature of the essays I think I can serve the 
reader best if, for purposes of this review, I reorganize the alphabetical 
grouping of the essays under the traditional rubrics of philosophy. 

Thus, I begin with H. J. Paton’s “Fifty Years of Philosophy,” the 
one historical essay in the volume. Paton traces the developments, 
but mostly in Oxford, of philosophy from 1go0o to the present. His 
account is avowedly semi-autobiographical; what is most interesting, 
I think, are his comments on the general university systems of education 
and especially on the disasters of war on philosophy, rather than his 
unprobing philosophical remarks. 

Next, there are seven essays on topics of theory of knowledge. 
R. I. Aaron, in ““The Rational and the Empirical,’ demolishes the 
twin notions of the purely rational and the purely empirical. Reason 
and Experience—distinguished in any absolute way—cannot serve 
to explain knowledge, neither mathematics nor natural science. The 
closest approximation to the rational, he argues, is the principle of 
consistency or noncontradiction. This principle is not purely rational 
in the Platonic, Cartesian, or linguistic sense; rather it is derived from 
and constantly interacts with the empirical, that is, with our world 
and our experience of it. Hence it and all logical principles founded on 
consistency are partly empirical. Likewise there is no purely empirical, 
he argues, since even on the lowest level of sense-perception, rational 
principles, especially consistency, enter in. I doubt that Aaron’s 
critique will disturb those philosophers who do distinguish absolutely 
between the rational and the empirical, for example, the analytic 
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versus the synthetic, since their distinction is usually made in terms 
of certification, not derivation. 

A. J. Ayer, in “Philosophical Scepticism,” surveys sample tradi- 
tional doubts and procedures of skepticism. Skepticism, he says, is 
not senseless or false in its claims. Nor is it a proposal merely to change 
our ordinary uses of “know” and “‘certain.”” Fundamentally, skepticism 
is an attempt to tighten up the criteria under which we employ 
“knowledge” and ‘“‘certainty’’ by demanding some final answer to 
‘*How do we know when we do know?” The skeptic who calls into 
question our knowledge of other minds or of physical objects raises 
no linguistic issue, but only one which relates evidence to conclusion. 
He wants to know how we get from sense-data to physical objects 
or from behavior to others’ feelings. And his claim is that this gap 
between evidence and conclusion cannot be closed. Ayer, in this 
paper, neither agrees nor disagrees with the skeptic’s claim. He con- 
fines himself to an outline of the ways of dealing with the gap—by 
asserting that there is direct access to the conclusion; by reductionism; 
by the insistence that the evidence is obtainable, at least in principle; 
and by taking the gap in stride, that is, interpreting each skeptical 
doubt in a particular rather than omnibus form and settling it in a 
piecemeal way through recognized, established procedures. Now none 
of this is strikingly novel but Ayer has one suggestion which I think 
is excellent: Philosophy may be elucidation of concepts but it is not 
enough in all cases merely to state their conditions of use; philosophy 
can also debate the adequacy of these very conditions and this appar- 
ently is what skepticism does. 

W. H. F. Barnes’s ““On Seeing and Hearing” is mainly a defence of 
the private, mental character of perception. He accepts much of 
Gilbert Ryle’s refutation of ‘‘seeing,”’ and so forth, as activity-verbs, 
but insists that sometimes “‘see’’ and “hear” do refer to experiences 
which are private. Seeing and hearing, he says, are states of affairs in 
which the one perceiving is central; because of this, “‘seeing’’ and so 
forth are parallel to having, possessing, or owning something. Consider 
“‘looking.”” This is an activity and it has as its continuous upshot 
seeing first one thing, then another. Looking for something is like 
searching, and seeing may be finding, but it may also be like possessing. 
Thus, “I see it, I’ve been looking at it for some time,” Barnes says, 
means “I have it in sight.” ‘“‘See’’ (as well as “‘hear’’), then, is some- 
times a perceptual verb which we use to refer to these actualized states 
of affairs which he calls ‘‘experiences,”’ that is, things happening to us. 
If I say, “I see a bell,’ I may mean, “I discern a bell,’’ but I also 
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must see a sight. And to see a sight is to have an experience of one’s 
own. I leave it to Ryle to comment on Barnes; for me the notion of 
‘seeing’ as “‘having in sight”? makes no sense, for one certainly does not 
see or have sights in the way, for example, that one hears sounds. 

F. C. Copleston writes on ‘Philosophical Knowledge.” Philosophers 


can do many things, he says: resolve puzzles, clarify terms and prop- 
ositions, state objective meanings, and even make explicit non- 
linguistic problems which are part of man’s existential situation. In 


doing any of these things philosophers contribute no new facts, only 
exhibitions of what we all know. By gradually increasing our awareness 
of what we all know, philosophers can proceed from an exhibition 
of muddles to clarification of empirical facts and then to proofs of the 
Transcendent. How philosophers get to the last lap of this journey 
Copleston does not say. 

K. R. Popper, in ‘““Three Views Concerning Human Knowledge,” 
examines three conflicting philosophies of science: the essentialist, 
the instrumentalist, and his own. Essentialism, part of the Galilean 
view of science, is the doctrine that science can establish the truth 
of theories beyond all reasonable doubt and can give ultimate explana- 
tions of the natures of things. Popper agrees with essentialism in that 
there are hidden things in the universe which science can uncover, 
but rejects it on the ground that there are no ultimate explanations. 
Instrumentalism, championed by Berkeley and most contemporary 
physicists—to their shame, Popper says—is the doctrine that theories 
in science are rules or sets of instructions for the derivation of singular 
statements from others. It is inadequate because its identification of 
theories and computation rules forecloses on the irreducible logical 
differences between them. Theories can be tested, rules can only be 
applied; theories can be refuted, instruments can only break down. 
Popper’s view, also a part of Galilean philosophy, is that science aims 
at a true description of the world. Science consists of highly informed 
guesses or hypotheses (doxai) about the world which attempt to explain 
the observable and some unobservable facts. Science makes real 
discoveries and submits itself to the possibility of falsification of its 
theories. The conflict between these three views converges on the 
status of dispositional statements. For instrumentalism they are 
licenses for prediction. For essentialism they are reports on real 
connections. Both are wrong, Popper says, because dispositional state- 
ments function exactly like occurrent statements. Any statement 
involving a universal is dispositional: ‘‘X is red”’ is like “‘X is break- 
able’. On Popper’s view, then, science—consisting of statements 
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involving universals, hence dispositional terms—makes no reports on 
anything but only predictions. How, then, I ask, can science be a true 
description of anything ? 

H. H. Price’s ‘“The Argument from Illusion” is a refutation of 
the view that common-sense realism is incompatible with perspectival 
vision. ‘That all vision is in perspective and that all perspectival vision 
is illusory has been one of the crucial arguments against common 
sense. Price himself has used this argument; so his repudiation of it is 
in part a rejection of his former position. The argument for incom- 


patibility depends on the identification of physical with perspectival 


(or field of view) size; once these two sizes are distinguished and the 
latter construed, at least in part, as a function of the former, the 
argument collapses. Our seeing, Price points out, is multiangular. 
There is nothing illusory in the facts of a field of view which an object 
takes up. In normal perspectival vision we are usually aware of the 
directions in which objects are from a place. It is just because an 
object has this physical size or shape that it will have that particular 
perspectival size or shape from a given place. Thus perspectives are 
exactly what we should expect if our common sense view of the world 
is correct. 

Gilbert Ryle’s “Sensations” is a brilliant examination of a number 
of related and, usually, tangled notions, including perception, sensa- 
tion, sense impression, feeling, and thinking. It is certainly the best 
essay in this epistemological group and perhaps the finest in the volume. 

What are seeing, hearing, tasting, feeling? One orthodox view is 
that these involve the having of sense impressions and the inter- 
pretations of them. Ryle questions this view on the grounds that (1) 
colors and sounds, for example, become here internal states, like 
aches, and screen rather than make possible the perception of objects; 
and (2) ‘‘sense impression”’ seems here to be a technical notion quite 
unlike our ordinary notions of sensation which this technical one is 
supposed to parallel. 

‘‘Sensation”’ has two ordinary senses: It is used to denote (a) feelings 
like pains, tickles, nausea, where one can speak of them as being 
more or less acute, short-lived or protracted, distressing, and so 
forth: and (b) feelings like discerning warmth, roughnesses, resilien- 
cies, pulses, and so forth, where these detections are species of per- 
ceptual discrimination or skills. 

Ryle asks, ‘‘Does all perception involve the having of sensations 
or feelings in senses (a) or (b) ?”? His answer is mostly “‘No’’: perception 
involves no aches or pains and, when there is distress, perception is 
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hindered not helped; and further, seeing and hearing are not detection, 
although taste does but just, as a matter of fact, involve feeling—with 
the tongue—in the sense of detection. 

If the orthodox view of perception as involving sense impressions 
is correct, Ryle says, there must be a third, non-ordinary, sense of 
sense impression at work here. ‘These sense impressions must be differ- 
ent from pains or kinesthetic detections; they must be “given” to 
perception; and they must be such that we can talk about them by 
means of some family of expressions in common use. Ryle considers a 
number of possibilities. After having shown that they do not function 
as the objects of any reports—‘“‘I seem to smell onions” is no report 
on sense impressions but a guarded ordinary claim—he argues that 
they are postulated as entities to serve the misguided interests of two 
interlocking theories. The first construes certain perceptual recogni- 
tions, such as discerning misprints, as thinking or reasoning which 
consists in inferring from immediately given premises. ‘These premises 
report on certain sense impressions. Ryle rejects this theory by denying 
that perceptual recognition is thinking or inferring at all and con- 
sequently that sense impressions need be postulated to sérve as the 
contents of premises. All that is involved in this sort of perceptual 
recognition is the exploitation of knowledge previously acquired; 
specifically, in the case of the misprint discernment, of having learned 
how to spell correctly. The second theory postulates sense impressions 
as causal links in a chain extending from optical to psychological 
phenomena. Here sense impressions are not supposedly given but 
“inflicted”’ upon us in perception. They are needed as the last link 
in the causal chain from the object to the mind. Ryle rejects this 
theory too because it mixes up the causal conditions of perception 
with perception itself. Seeing, and so forth, are not causal resultants 
but skills which we learn to do well or not. About these skills certain 
craft questions are forthcoming and answerable. But these questions 
demand no sense impressions or any other causal components since 
they are not causal at all. The realization that not all questions about 


perception are causal or even requests for conditions eliminates the 


need to postulate sense impressions for there is no longer any job for 
them to do. In conclusion, Ryle makes one concession to the orthodox, 
technical notion of sense impression. An afterimage, he says, is like 
seeing a misprint; both are visual. Can we describe their affinity 
without appealing to sense impressions ? He confesses he does not know. 

The next group consists of four essays on Ethics‘ and Politics. 
H. B. Acton’s ‘Political Justification’? examines various solutions to 
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the problem of political justification through considerations of obe- 
dience and disobedience to governments. He discusses and dismisses 
appeals to natural law and conscience as ultimate arbiters in disputes 
over obedience and finally opts for the general happiness principle 
which, he says, is not too fixed a standard either for the rational 
solution of political problems because the common good is such a 
volatile thing. 

J. D. Mabbott writes on ‘‘Freewill and Punishment,” discussing 
earlier views in which indeterminism was regarded as a basis of 
obligation and punishment and more recent ones in which deter- 
minism is stressed. He is most concerned to refute the view that punish- 
ment cannot be justified on retributive grounds but only in terms of 
future action. By distinguishing sharply between the effects of punish- 
ment and its justification, which these recent views do not, he argues 
that punishment is mostly a legal notion justifiable only by virtue of 
the fact that a law has been broken. One condition which must be 
satisfied if this view is sound is that those who are punished are free 
and ‘‘could have done otherwise” in some non-hypothetical, categor- 
ical sense. Anything short of this, especially the modern preventive 
rather than retributive theories of punishment, represents a degradation 
of human personality because it reduces the stature of man. 

D. M. Mackinnon, in “Ethical Intuition,’ rehearses some of the 
well-worn issues between intuitionism and various forms of natural- 
ism. The twin intuitionist doctrines of the self-evidence and irreduci- 
bility of ethical statements are construed as moves in a game—of 
ethical activity—rather than as dogmas. They are affirmations of the 
creative and complex character of ethical situations, designed to 


prevent simplification in making and arguing about decisions. Even 
Mill’s ‘‘It is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied’’ 
is such an intuitive claim in which we create our own moral conscious- 


ness out of ourselves. 

L. J. Russell discusses the relation between belief, practice, and 
theoretical justification in his “Belief and Action.”” Through the 
examples of usury, birth-control, and divorce, he shows how new 
social conditions, opening up new possibilities of social action, led to 
the disintegration of old practices and their justifying beliefs to new 
practices and their new justifying theories. From this he concludes that 
practical considerations are relevant to, even if not verifications of, 
certain social beliefs. 

Only two essays center on metaphysical issues. C. A. Campbell, 
in “‘Self-Activity and its Modes,”’ insists that there is the fact of activity 
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or striving in human experience. There is a good deal of argument 
against Hume’s celebrated refutation of any intrinsic necessary 
connection between an act of willing and a bodily movement, 
the gist of which is that Hume did not refute the inner fact of 
our activity but only the necessary production of a bodily act by 
activity. If we introspect—and we must, Campbell avers—we shall 
realize that we do exert ourselves quite independently of any pro- 
duction of bodily acts or kinesthetic sensations; and also that the 
exercise of our will tends to bring about certain effects. The most 
important mode of activity, he concludes, is the making of a moral 
decision in which we try to overcome our inclinations and rise to 
duty. 

A. C. Ewing, in ““The Necessity of Metaphysics,’ ranges over a 
number of topics which he has elaborated elsewhere. Old and modi- 
fied versions of his attack on the principle of verification, of his con- 
version of the causal relationship to one of entailment, and of the 
principle of coherence, are touched on and summed up. 

There are two essays on Theology. H. A. Hodges’ ‘“‘What is to 
become of Philosophical Theology ?” is an honest, rather sad account 
of the impact of contemporary philosophy on traditional theological 
problems. Preoccupation with linguistic functioning inevitably turns 
philosophical attention to the religious use of language. No longer, 
he says, can religion be regarded as a competitor of the true-false, 
literal use of language. What is left for theology is to explore the 
ramifications of religious language along its own peculiar ways. 

H. D. Lewis writes on ‘‘Worship and Idolatry.” His main concern 
is to retain the already persuasive definition of worship as involving 
a transcendent God as against any other object in which we invest 
transcendent reality. 

W. Kneale’s ““The Province of Logic” is a careful exposition and 
justification of the notion that logic is the science of the rules of infer- 
ence valid for all subject matters. He begins with the Quaestiones exactis- 
stmae in universam Aristotelis logicam, works through the essentials of 
Gentzen’s intuitionist system, and then elucidates his own version of 
logic as such a science. Derivation or inference, for him, becomes a 
special case of what he calls ““development,’”’ which he characterizes 
as setting out “the field within which the truth must lie if certain 
premisses are to be accepted”’ (p. 245). Logic is the science of formally 
valid inference schemes. Any deviation from this essence is inadequate. 
Thus he dismisses, first, the conception of logic as logistic, according 
to which logical or arithmetical statements are either axioms or 
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theorems; and, more vehemently, the view, which he attributes to 
some of his English colleagues, that logic is ‘‘a name for any collection 
of rules in accordance with which we may argue in some context” 
(p. 238). Such a conception, he says, is an egregious departure from 
traditional, established usage. ‘The logic of color, of time, of moral 
judgments, and so forth, must go since it has no linguistic roots. I have 
but one comment. This latter use of ‘‘logic,’”” however we evaluate it, 
certainly has as much right to established tradition as Kneale’s 
preferred one. Even as far back as Aristotle at least a part of logic has 
been concerned with grammatical and linguistic matters; and was it 
not one of the founders of modern logic, Russell, who (#xternal World, 
Chapter 2, for example) divided logic into two parts: the foundation 
of mathematics and the description of the different sorts of proposition 
and fact that there are? 

The final three essays are, roughly, about Philosophy and Language. 
S. Hampshire, in “Identification and Existence,” defines philosophy 
as the critique of different forms of thought and statement. This 
critique must be based upon independently established criteria of 
adequacy. The two traditional ones—some general criterion of knowl- 
edge and certainty and some single system of formal relations—will 
not do. Instead, philosophy must find the criteria of application for the 
most general notions that all thought and language depend upon. 
These notions are: existence, knowledge, identity, and truth. Hamp- 
shire’s basic point is that these are necessarily interrelated. To fix 
the place of any one of them involves fixing the place of the others 
in the specific form of language or thought. But there is no one way 
of stating the relations among these organizing notions. All the 
philosopher can do is to show the implications of accepting one 
systematic interrelationship rather than another. One example of what 
he has in mind is this: Take the notion of existence and consider the 
statement, “‘God exists.” This statement has meaning or established 
conditions of use; and yet we can doubt that it is a contribution to 
knowledge because nothing can count as identifying and distinguishing 
Him from other things. What has gone wrong is that a criterion of this 
existential statement, which is that the subject-term shall be identi- 
fiable, is not satisfied. Thus, on this form of the relation between 
existence and identity, we can use no referring expression unless there 
are conditions of identification which are satisfied. That is, one cannot 
talk about God and assert His existence unless one is prepared to 
identify Him. Hence, the notions of existence and identification are 
interrelated. Hampshire also discusses, among other things, referring. 
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Unlike P. F. Strawson, he holds that I can know what you are talking 
about or referring to without knowing that there exists something to 
which you are referring. Demonstratives can be used without restric- 
tion to refer to anything, whether existing or not. Strawson would, 
I think, reply that referring and existence have certain relationships 
which Hampshire has violated, since to refer to anything (genuinely) 
is to imply that it exists. 

J. N. Findlay discusses ‘An Examination of Tenses.” There are 
various modes of conceiving, of dealing with things. Having a concept 
is to be ready to respond in an appropriate fashion in the right set 
of circumstances where the response may be in the form of verbal 
expression or outer or inner acts. Philosophy can describe or recon- 
struct our concepts. The best concepts satisfy the standards of con- 
sistency, clarity, communicability, and continuity. Findlay applies all 
of this to our conceptualization of temporal position. We can think 
of time, or talk about it, either in the tensed or the tenseless mode. 
The first is from the standpoint of the conceiving individual; for 
example, ‘““This happened before I came.” In the second, the con- 
ceiver is unimportant; for example, ‘““The crowning of William at 
Westminster after the defeat of Henry at Hastings.’’ Findlay distin- 
guishes sharply between these two modes and argues that the tensed 
one penetrates deeper into the nature of time than the tenseless 
because it does justice to (a) the fact that we occupy a position in time 
and must continually change it; (b) to our immediate consciousness 
of time, of its growing, unfinished character; and (c), most importantly, 
to the radical asymmetry between the past and the future. This 
difference between what cannot be altered and what is open, ¢his 


cosmic fact, is what the tensed mode of conceiving grasps and the 
tenseless does not. 


The final essay, ‘How I See Philosophy,” by F. Waismann, is a 
long, profound summation of his own and others’ thinking about 
philosophy. Much is touched upon, little is detailed, but the main 
reiterated point is that philosophy is basically vision—not of the tradi- 
tional misty variety but a series of attempts to transform entire ways 
of thinking. This is not done by proofs or arguments or answers to 
questions. It is initiated by new questions which lead to profounder 
understandings of language. These questions in turn widen the crevices 
in the build of our concepts until we eventually change our outlook 
on things. Waismann examines a number of old favorites—the Zeno 
paradoxes, Augustine on time, Frege on number, Aristotle on pleasure, 
and Ryle on seeing—and says in each case that nothing is finally 
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proved; only a new brief is presented for a new way of looking at 
things. All of this is extremely suggestive but one is left wondering just 
how it is to be reconciled with, say, Ryle’s excellent argument against 
sense data, which appears in this same volume. 

The volume ends with short biographical notes on all the contribu- 
tors. A list of their major writings is appended to their individual 
essays. The editor promises us another series of essays by some of the 
younger English philosophers. Let us hope there are among them more 
representatives of that ‘“‘philosophical boom” Paton talks about than 
there are in this volume, whether they live near the Turl or not. 


Morris WEITZ 
The Ohio State University 


WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT: A CRITI- 
CAL HISTORY OF THE BACKGROUND OF PROCESS AND 
REALITY. By NatuanreL Lawrence. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1956. Pp. xxi, 370. $5.00. 


se 


This book, Professor Lawrence tells us, has ‘‘a single goal: to 
provide a foundation from which Whitehead’s Process and Reality 
can be profitably studied or sympathetically approached. Such a 
venture is possible only with some command of the works that pre- 
ceded it’? (p. xiv). Such a command this book purports to provide. 
The author divides Whitehead’s philosophical development into 
three periods: the “Early Cosmology” (The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, The Concept of Nature); the ““Transition” (Science and the 
Modern World, Religion in the Making, Symbolism); and the ‘Mature 
Cosmology” (Process and Reality, Adventures of Ideas, Modes of Thought). 
Between the first two periods a transition to the Transition is discerned 

The Principle of Relativity and the article ‘Uniformity and Contin- 
gency’). There appears to be no transition from the Transition worthy 
of separate classification. 

Lawrence’s discussion of the works of the “early period’’ and of the 
transition to the Transition is detailed, respectful, and repetitious. 


The. treatment of the Transition period itself is more selective, only 
those topics being considered which directly carry forward or modify 
what the author has identified as the main themes of the earlier works. 
On the threshold of the Mature phase the inquiry stops. “‘We may 


not pass much beyond the above six introductory analyses without 
plunging full tilt into Process and Reality. The task of the present work 
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is to prepare the reader for that plunge, not to accompany him. Such 
an undertaking requires a separate essay of rather a different sort from 
the present one” (p. 365). This last statement seems certainly correct. 
Nevertheless the author hopes that his study ‘will provide a key to 
help unlock the intricacies of a work whose immortality is probably 
secure, but whose present value suffers undeserved neglect”’ (p. 366). 
The key provided consists in a distinction between a “realistic 
strand” and a “‘conceptualistic strand” in the works of Whitehead’s 
early period, the tension between them setting the problem to which 
the Mature philosophy offers a solution. These strands are described 
as “the twofold root of Whitehead’s philosophical view” (p. xv). 
“Roughly, the realistic strand is that which insists on the independence 
from the perceiver of certain elements or aspects of elements that 
appear in our experience, despite the fact that these elements are 
related to the perceiver merely in being perceived by him. The 
conceptualistic strand is that which emphasizes the contributing role 
played by the perceiver in bringing to experience meaning, inter- 
pretation, significance, and classification: in a word, concepts” (ibid. ). 
The thesis of the book, stated in italics, is as follows: ‘“‘Whitehead, by 
reason of his occupation with mathematical theory, came to be inter- 
ested in developing systematically the philosophical foundations of the 
physical sciences. His efforts, especially because he wished to purge 
science of all idealistic or related epistemologies, exposed a host of 
problems. Attempted solutions of these problems required him to 
broaden the scope of his investigations to include much more than the 
immediate problems of the philosophy of science. Topics expressly 
declared to be irrelevant to the philosophy of science at the outset 
of Whitehead’s philosophical development later became intimately 
related to it. Moreover, accounts of the relation between mind and 
nature that are rejected in some specific formulation reappear in a 
new guise, as Whitehead’s development continues” (pp. xv-xvi). 
This thesis is in part not novel. The difference in scope between The 
Concept of Nature and Process and Reality was made quite explicit by 
Whitehead himself and has not, so far as I know, been questioned. 
And the shift in doctrine from a nature “‘closed”’ (at least provision- 
ally) to mind to a cosmos in which every actual entity is equipped with 
a mental as well as a physical “pole” is obvious. That this is a shift 
from naive realism to what is here called ‘‘conceptualism’’ is less 
clear, if “‘conceptualism” means more than a denial that nature is 
(even provisionally) closed to mind. The “‘conceptual prehensions”’ of 
Process and Reality are so different from meanings which the perceiver 
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“‘brings to experience” that the use of Lawrence’s Kantian terminology 
to describe them is at best misleading. An actual entity brings nothing 


to experience; it arises im an experience in which its own prehension of 
‘“‘meanings”’ that it finds and does not make provides the initial phase 
in its process of development. The epistemology of The Concept of 
Nature differs in essential respects from that of Process and Realily. But 
the latter has not ceased to be realistic and the former never was naive. 
To make this clear, however, would require an examination of Process 
and Reality which this book does not undertake. 

Most questionable of all is the assumption that it was a discovery 
of internal difficulties in the early works (the very difficulties that 
Lawrence claims to have made plain) that pushed Whitehead on 
to Process and Reality and that this later work is, in consequence, best 
understood as an attempt to meet these difficulties. There are times 
when Lawrence seems to recognize its dubiety. “It would be hard to 
demonstrate that Whitehead had consciously set out on a voyage of 
discovery in order to remove his perplexity about the very points that 
have been critically exposed in the present essay” (p. 251). And no 
less hard, I should suppose, to show that he did so unconsciously, 
or at all. For that matter, there is little evidence to show that he was 
perplexed about these points. The transition to his later works is not 
the result of pondering on previous errors, recognized as such; it is a 
fresh start in an infinitely wider field and with his eye on problems 
which, due to the specific limitations of the earlier works, did not 
arise in them. Naturally the old themes recur in this new context, 
often in a ‘‘transmuted”’ form, and a knowledge of the early works can 
help us to identify them. But to present Process and Reality as essentially 
the final stage in a development in which, under pressure of difficulties 
posthumously discerned, a naively realistic philosophy of science was 
transformed into a (conceptualist?) metaphysics is to narrow and 
distort its meaning. For all its faults, Process and Reality is a greater 
book than that. 

What Lawrence has given us is not an account of the growth of 
Whitehead’s speculative philosophy—a fascinating subject which has 
yet to find its adequate expositor. It is rather an operation performed 
on the literary remains with a blunt instrument (the realist-con- 
ceptualist dichotomy) but with patience, piety, and care. It is at its 
best on what are called the “‘early works”’ (the still earlier and vitally 
important contribution of Principia Mathematica is not even noticed) 
and least helpful in what it chiefly aspires to be, an essential intro- 
duction to Process and Reality. Students of Whitehead’s philosophy of 
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science in the period before he became explicitly a metaphysician 
will find in it good material for further argument and discussion. 
In this way and within these limits it is a useful contribution to its 
subject. 

ARTHUR E. MurPHY 
University of Washington 


VARIETIES OF HUMAN VALUE. By Cuartes Morris. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xv, 209. $5.00. 


The publisher of this volume asserts on the dust jacket that Pro- 
fessor Morris “demonstrates that values are susceptible of certain 
measurements” and that his book is ‘‘a pioneer study in the scientific 
examination of man’s patterned preferences for varied forms of the 
good life.” In his Preface the author deScribes the book as an out- 
growth of the “three basic dimensions of value” postulated and the 
‘seven possible value patterns” analyzed in his Paths of Life, as being 
designed to apply an empirical test to the pragmatic belief that a 
scientific study of values is possible, and as ‘tan attempt to bring the 
socio-humanistic disciplines within the scope of the program of 
unified science.”” The data on which the study is based consisted of 
answers to a questionnaire describing “‘thirteen ways to live.” This 
was submitted to college students in the United States, India, Japan, 
China, and Norway, and they were asked to place each ‘‘way” on a 
seven-position scale, the number 7 signifying “‘I like it very much,” 
the number 1 signifying “‘I dislike it very much,” the number 4 
signifying indifference, and the other numbers signifying intermediate 
degrees of liking or disliking. They were instructed to report on 
“simply the kind of life you personally would like to live,” abstracting 
from the kind of life they actually did live, or thought it prudent to 
live, or considered to be good for other persons. The answers, to the 
number of something over eighteen hundred, are here submitted to 
elaborate statistical analysis to place the seven response categories on 
an interval scale (though this turned out to give the same results as 
using the uncorrected ratings) and to isolate the “‘primary dimensions” 
of value common to the thirteen Ways. The success of these two 
projects is held to justify the conclusion that “‘with the establishment 
of a cross-cultural scale of measurement and cross-cultural dimensions 
on which measurements can be made, the basic requirements for a 
scientific study of this domain of human values are met” (p. 37). 

An estimate of the validity of this claim might turn upon the 
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correctness of the statistical methods used in processing the data or it 
might turn on the nature of the data itself. ‘The reviewer is quite unable 
to express any judgment about the former; the rather formidable list 
in the Preface of persons with whom the author has taken counsel 
suggests that statistical pitfalls in handling data from questionnaires 
would have been foreseen. The reviewer would wish also to avoid the 
easy kind of skepticism likely to meet any effort to deal more exactly 
with a subject in which methods have been notoriously both qualitative 
and impressionistic. But after these allowances have been made the 
present reviewer is still obliged to register a very considerable doubt. 
Granting that something is being measured by the statistical manipula- 
tion of this material, what is it that is measured and how is it related to 
the generality called “‘value”’ ? 

What seems to stand out is that the refinement of the method is 
directly proportional to what must have been the crudity of the original 
data. The reader is asked (p. 15) to work through the questionnaire 
following the instructions given to the students who rated the thirteen 
Ways, and the reviewer made an honest effort to do this. His skepticism 
about the conclusions followed from his introspections of his state of 
mind during the operation. In the first place he was in a pretty com- 
plete state of puzzlement about what he was being asked to record. 


What exactly does it mean to “like” or “‘dislike’’ a way of living if 
one is told not to consider either the way one does live or the prudence 
of living one way rather than another? Morris himself distinguishes 
three ways in which the term “‘value”’ is commonly used: “‘operative”’ 
preference for one object compared with another; ‘‘conceived”’ 
preference directed by ‘‘anticipation or foresight of the outcome”’; 


and the judgment that something is preferable even if it is not in 
fact preferred (pp. 10-11). What the three have in common is their 
relation to preferential behavior, and the rating of the Ways is supposed 
to give information primarily about the second, that is, about ‘‘con- 
ceptions of the good life.’’ But since the rating is to be made without 
regard for ‘‘the kind of life you think it prudent to live in our society,” 
the foresight of the outcome has to be pretty drastically limited: to 
make the rating you must decide whether you conceive that you would 
“like” it without taking account of the reactions of other persons if 
you tried it. This seemed to the reviewer to be a highly impressionistic 
kind of judgment, rather as if he were being asked to give his unre- 
flective reaction to a picture without considering what he ‘“‘liked”’ or 
“disliked” about it. In fact he could make his rating only on condition 
that he did not think about what he was doing but just did it; as soon 
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as he tried to think he was like the centipede that became reflective 


about his legs. Comparison or discrimination was excluded; the 
instructions say, ““Do not read ahead.”’ 

In the second place, after the rating was finished and the reviewer 
had read ahead, and when he then re-examined the Ways, it seemed 
to him that he might have “liked” or “‘disliked’’ any of them and 
to almost any degree, according to the “‘set” of his mind when he 
made the rating or the context in which he happened to place the 
Way when he rated it. A “‘Way of Life’’ described in perhaps a hundred 
and fifty words is bound to be pretty vague and general, and the 
descriptions are not devoid of sentences that startle a reader as seeming 
doubtfully compatible with what he thought the main theme was 
going to be. The author mentions the possibility that some of the 
answers he received were untruthful or unconsidered (p. 13), but 
this hardly covers the complexity of the situation in which one is 
placed when he tries to rate the Ways. Can he in fact avoid imagining 
himself in some sort of more or less concrete situation and allowing it 
to color his “‘likes’’ and “‘dislikes’ ? There is a suggestion that “‘role”’ 
is one of the social determinants of value (p. 93), and being a student 
is counted as a social role. But any normal human being can adopt 
dozens of roles at will and can go from one to another without a 
hitch. When a student makes his rating, then, is he acting in no role, 
or is he perhaps unconsciously acting in some of his many roles, and 
how far could an experimenter skew the rating by giving him one 
cue or another? The same kind of doubts occur to one in respect to 
what Morris calls situation, “‘the press of an immediate problem on 
the group.” To this he refers some of the differences that he finds 
between the ratings made by Asiatic and Western students (p. 65). 
But how “‘immediate”’ is a situation, and what does a rating reflect if 
it is made under instructions that in effect ask a person to express a 
preference in no situation at all? Situations, one would suppose, are 
indefinitely numerous and of all degress of immediacy; they might 
evoke momentary moods or more or less permanent “orientations.” 
But what does a given rating reflect? ‘““No careful investigation,”’ the 
author says, “has been made of the repeat reliability of ratings,” 
though he estimates it as fairly high (p. 5). 

Suppose, however, that the respondents are self-consistent in their 
ratings. Might it not still be the case that agreements or differences 
between them indicate pretty superficial aspects of their preferences 
or are even induced by the vagueness of the instructions ? American 
students, it appears, are attracted by Way 7, the theme of which is to 
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“integrate action, enjoyment, and contemplation.”’ This is taken to 
mean that they are psychologically complex and “‘wish most of all to be 
flexible and many-sided” (p. 50). Now the reviewer cannot avoid the 
suspicion that Way 7 sounds like a distillation from a hundred warnings 
that students have had to hear about over-specialization. No doubt 
they “‘conceive”’ that this advice embodies a value but the conceiving 
may be of the kind one does when no serious choice is involved. It 
may be the conventionally correct verbalization, a preference that is 
virtually ritualistic. Again, there seem to be surprisingly small dif- 
ferences between the ratings made by American, Chinese, and Indian 
students—certainly no differences as great as would be expected from 
the supposed differences between these cultures. Possibly we have here 
a measure of value so sensitive that it reveals “‘basic uniformities in 
human nature and in human interactions which cross cultural bound- 
aries and in terms of which certain modes of life are objectively 
better . . . than others” (p. 66). But would not the statistics come out 
about the same way if the instrument were too blunt to measure the 
fine structure? It is this kind of doubt that makes the reviewer a 
skeptic even though he would like to believe in a science of value. 


GEorGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. A Critical Study of Its Development. 
2nd Edition. By J. W. Goucu. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 259. $4.80. 


The second, revised edition of J. W. Gough’s The Social Contract 
has all the merits and all the defects of the original edition published 
some twenty years ago. 

The merits of the book have long been recognized. The Social 
Contract is a careful, detailed study of the history of social contract 
theory. In no other work can one find the many varieties of the theory 
so fully expounded and so carefully distinguished from each other. The 
revisions in the new edition clarify, expand, and qualify the original 
treatment of these historical matters. There is a new section on Cole- 
ridge; the discussion of Rousseau has been sharpened; and the 
concluding, critical chapter has been expanded. But neither these 
revisions nor the less extensive ones add substantially to Gough’s 
general account of the development of contract theory. His criticisms 
of particular versions of the theory, as well as his judgments about 
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the significance of the issues that led to its formulation, remain un- 
changed. Those who have come to regard this book as a standard 
work in the history of political theory will welcome the new edition 
not so much because it has been revised as because it is again available 
after having for some time been out of print. 

The major defect in Gough’s book has not been widely recognized. 
Gough himself, even in this revised version, seems wholly unaware of 
it. Briefly, the defect is this: although Gough is convinced that social 
contract theory is important by reason of certain vital principles 
which underlie it, he does not understand that, in order to be important 
for this reason, the theory must be logically connected with the prin- 
ciples. The two principles which Gough believes underlie the theory 


are (1) that political obligation is a form or species of moral obligation, 


and (2) that there is a reciprocity or correlativity of moral rights and 
duties. But whether or not there is a logical relationship between 
these two principles and the major theses of social contract theory, 
Gough makes no effort to show that there is. He holds, indeed, that 
one can without contradiction adopt these principles and reject 
contract theory; and on his own showing one can accept the theory 
in some of its forms and deny these principles. Thus the importance of 
contract theory, on Gough’s view, is a matter of historical accident. 
No vital and indispensable political principles logically underlie the 
theory. It is merely that, as a matter of historical fact, most of the 
men who accepted the theory happened also to use the theory in the 
service of the principles. 

Of the various ways in which this defect manifests itself throughout 
the course of Gough’s book, I shall briefly mention three. First, the 
defect shows up in Gough’s exposition of contract theories. Because, on 
Gough’s view, contract theory is important by reason of a merely 
historical relationship to two vital theoretical principles, there is no 
logically pertinent criterion of theoretical significance governing the 
selection and presentation of data. In consequence his exposition is 
frequently overelaborate on minor points and meager or silent on 
major ones. Considered as a whole his treatment of theoretic matters is 
curiously lacking in emphasis, order, and direction. Second, the defect 
manifests itself in Gough’s superficial examination and casual accept- 
ance of the stock objections to contract theory. Because no theory can, 
as theory, be defended by the use of principles logically unrelated to 
it, Gough cannot effectively defend contract theory against even the 
stock criticisms. For example, he is unable to defend it successfully 
against the objection that, as there are in fact no prior transactions 
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of the sort required for all citizens of the state to incur contractual 
political obligations, political obligation cannot be contractual. Yet 
I would have supposed that the notion of contract employed in con- 
tract theory is not subject to this strictly legal interpretation and that 
the theory is therefore not damaged by this line of criticism. Third 
and finally, the defect has the tragic consequence that Gough, writing 
on contract theory out of a deep and sincere conviction of its im- 


portance, has in fact and in principle argued devastatingly against 
it. If the arguments and conclusions of this book could be sustained, 
Gough would have demonstrated that contract theory is of only 
antiquarian interest. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


JOHN LOCKE AND THE WAY OF IDEAS. By Joun W. Youton. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 235. $4.80. 


The history of ideas, as it is commonly treated, is not the same as 
the history of philosophy. Usually, indeed, it seems to consist of little 
more than those ideas and theories which philosophers and scientists 
have outgrown or rejected or which have never even achieved the 
status of serious candidates for criticism. The history of philosophy, 
on the other hand, is the story of those ideas and theories which have 
proved to offer a lasting intellectual stimulus. It is perhaps odd that 
this distinction should ever have come to be made, but even a casual 
acquaintance with what has been written in these fields makes the 
difference only too plain. One result of the cleavage has been that 
philosophers pay little attention to ‘the history of ideas” on the reason- 
able ground that they have more profitable ways of spending their 
time. But this has had the unfortunate consequence that the origins of 
important philosophical views are often neglected or misunderstood 
and that even the history of philosophy itself tends nowadays to be 
neglected as philosophically uninteresting. 

In this book Mr. Yolton takes on the difficult and important task 
of showing by the careful examination of a particular case that there 
are connections well worth noticing between serious philosophical 
theories and the intellectual detritus by which they are often engen- 
dered and fertilized. He examines the connections between Locke’s 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding and minor philosophical writings 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries now forgotten and, 
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for the most part, deservedly so. He traces with care and skill both 
the stimulus to Locke’s thinking in his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries and the reaction to the Essay in philosophical and 
theological literature. 

After a preliminary chapter on the response to the Essay Yolton 
examines the doctrine of innate knowledge and settles, to my mind 
conclusively, the old dispute about the opponents to whom the first 
book of the Essay was directed. He shows that the doctrine of innate 
ideas in several versions was widely current in the minor philosophical 
literature of the time. No doubt the targets of Locke’s criticism would 
have been only too apparent to the contemporary audience to which 
the Essay might have been expected to appeal. 

He goes on to discuss, in Chapter III, the epistemological skepti- 
cism implicit in the “‘new way of ideas.’’ He shows that most of the 
points made later against Locke by Thomas Reid had not been missed 
by his contemporary critics, though like Reid they misunderstood 
him on several points. A discussion of the religious implications of the 
Essay follows in Chapter IV. Yolton shows that it is not possible to 
disentangle in the work of a seventeenth century writer the theological 
aspects from the purely philosophical, and suggests that we misread 
Locke if we suppose that he could have made the neat divorce between 
philosophy and theology that comes easily to us today. Yolton centers 
his attention on two features of the Essay that seem to have been 
especially obnoxious to the orthodox zealots of his time, the doctrine 
of substance and the seemingly casual suggestion of Book 1V that God 
could, if He had wished, have bestowed on matter “‘some degrees of 
sense, perception and thought.” 

He concludes with a chapter on the relations between epistemology 
and religion. He deals first with the charges of theological deviations 
and in particular the charge of Deism to which Locke’s principles and 
indeed some of his remarks seem to give color. Yolton admits Locke’s 
close relations with writers who may reasonably be called Deists but 
claims that Locke “never seriously considered himself as an opponent 
of revealed religion.’’ Locke was, of course, a very prudent man who 
never went out of his way to incur either political or theological 
odium (though he did not disavow his principles to avoid it). The 
discussion of faith and reason in Book IV, chapter 18 is cautiously 
phrased but I find it difficult not to read it as a serious blow to the 
possibility of revealed religion, if the argument is to be taken at its 
face value. 

Yolton supports his argument with evidence drawn from a wide 
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and, to me, unsuspected range of philosophical literature. And though 
most of it is third-rate stuff which might on its own account well be 
forgotten, he has unearthed one or two writers who do not seem to 
deserve this oblivion. Richard Burthogge, for example, anticipated 
many of Locke’s principles and, indeed, pushed them further than 
Locke towards a skeptical outcome but without achieving any of 
Locke’s fame. (He does not seem even to be mentioned in Baldwin’s 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.) The book also throws some 
interesting light on Locke’s reaction to his critics. He did not think 
much of them and, disappointingly, does not seem even to have 
considered the possibility that they might sometimes be right. 

The wealth of evidence is expertly managed without obscuring 
the outlines of the book. Yolton has convincingly and skillfully shown 
how the dry bones of the history of ideas can be used to enrich our 
understanding of an important philosopher and has done so with 
economy, elegance, and scholarship. 

D. J. O'Connor 
University of Exeter 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. An Essay of Human Freedom. By 


Mitton C. Naum. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 

Pp. 352. $5.50. 

Professor Nahm’s main contention—as well as one can make out 
through the mist of learned quotations—is the following: to conceive 
of the artist on the “great analogy” of the divine creator is to render 
his work unintelligible and unamenable to rational judgment. This 
consequence can be avoided, he believes, by a reformulation of the 
nature of artistic freedom and creation, and by the development of 
categories under which works of art can be comprehended. If we 
understand that the work of fine art is not only a “‘making,” but a 
“‘symbolization” and ‘“‘expression”’ as well; if we understand, further, 
that the work of art is a means to the creation of a work of fine art; 
if we understand also that works of art are means to the creation of 
original states of mind; and if, finally, we realize that works of fine 
art can be subsumed under the categories of the beautiful, sublime, 
tragic, and comic, the structure of art will then become clear, and a 
firm foundation for interpretation and criticism will be erected. So the 
main part of the theory seems to go. 

It would be a matter for some celebration if, with the aid of such 
spadework, the grounds of criticism could finally be laid. The occasion 
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seems not to be at hand, however, since the material of this theoretical 
construction is frail in the extreme. Basically, it is an amalgam of the 
Greek conception of techne, an undeveloped view of the ‘“‘art-symbol” 
(source difficult to identify), and a modified version of Croce’s concept 


of expression as presented in his early translated works. The supposed 


incompatibilities among these three “theories” the author attempts to 
resolve by making technique a means to the creation of an artistic 
symbol and expression (‘‘image’’). This might, of course, make some 
sense, if Nahm’s conceptions of ‘“‘symbol’’ and ‘“‘expression’’ were 
reasonably clear. All we get by way of clarification, however, is the 
little one can gather from the author’s interpretation of a passage from 
a Huxley novel: Bach’s B Minor Suite evidently symbolizes “the grand 
things of this world,” and expresses a ‘‘slow meditation on beauty’! 
Then, when we examine his theory for a consistent general sense of 
“‘expression”’ as it applies to art, we discover that works of fine art 
‘“‘express’’ ‘“‘potential aesthetic experiences.’’ One is then led to wonder 
whether there is not an important analytical difference between 
saying that a work of art expresses something and that it induces one 
to have a certain kind of experience. 

Such problems are minor, however, compared to the root difficulties 
surrounding the belief which evidently motivates the entire attempt 
at construction. From the view that the act of creation is mysterious 
does it clearly follow that works created by this act are opaque to 
understanding? In none of the theological material presented in the 
book is it held that, since God’s creative act is beyond understanding, 
the world He created is without structure. This would suggest that 
it does not follow from the theory that artistic creation springs from 
some furor divinus that works thus created are beyond our grasp. Nahm 
believes that there is such a logical connection, however, and therefore 
proceeds to resolve his difficulty by proposing, first, the startling 
hypothesis that the artist’s freedom is one within limits, and second, 
that fine art is not spontaneous but regulated by the principle of 
originality. The image called up by this last is almost as problematic 
as that of the totally free creator out of nothing—that of an artist 
deliberately trying to achieve spontaneity. Admittedly, this comic 
effect is somewhat modified by defining “originality” as a state 
characterized by a lack of nonaesthetic concerns. This, however, has 
the undesirable consequence of making his argument not one against 
the view of original creation he set out to combat. 

The arguments on behalf of classifiability are also marred by the 
author’s seeming unawareness of the nature of the problem as con- 
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ceived by Croce and others who have argued for the uniqueness of art. 
What the intuitionists tried to point out was that works of art cannot 
be adequately interpreted or evaluated by subsuming them under 
any of the traditional classifications. And it is a matter for philo- 
sophical reflection that works are not praised for being sonnets or 
sonatas, or even comedies or tragedies, but are praised for being fine 
instances of a type or for having valued qualities impossible to classify. 
The problem for theory of criticism is not whether works of art can 
be classified (for they obviously can) but whether values peculiar to 
them can be discovered by interpreting them as members of classes. 
Nahm’s suggestion is that the philosophical categories of the tragic, 
comic, beautiful, and sublime are ‘‘value-classes,”” and he holds that 
the artist tries to secure for his work the value of membership in these 
classes. But this simply raises another question: if these values are 
already made out, or (to use one of Nahm’s favorite words) specified, 
in what sense is the work of the fine artist original or creative ? 

Questions of this order persist, even after the repetitions and sum- 
maries. They also remain, and to them others are added, even when 
we explore the author’s examples. Why, in his list of fine (equivalent 
to “‘profoundly moving”’?) art does he include, along with a complete 
Greek temple, a fragment of a Mozart concerto, and a fragment of 
Dryden ending with a semi-colon? According to what principles of 
classification did the author discover that Debussy’s La Mer and 
Cézanne’s The Bathers were ‘“‘predominately [sic] expressions of feeling,”’ 
whereas Barlach’s Old Woman “‘principally displays craftsmanship” ? 
What, precisely, is the relation between the previous theoretical 
contentions and his choice of Berenson on Michelangelo and Malraux 
on El Greco as models of just and perceptive criticism? The answers, 
as yet undiscovered by this reviewer, are perhaps suggested by the 
author’s own treatment of the passage from Dryden. 


ARTHUR SZATHMARY 
Princeton University 
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FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: WERKE IN DREI BANDEN. Edited 
by Kari ScuLecuta. Miinchen, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1954-56. 
Pp. 1282, 1276, 1476. DM 71.—. 


THE TRAGIC PHILOSOPHER: A STUDY OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE, By F. A. Lea. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. 354. $6.00. 


Schlechta’s new edition of Nietzsche’s works represents a signa! 
contribution to Nietzsche scholarship. Now professor of philosophy 
at the Technische Hochschule in Darmstadt, Western Germany, 
Schlechta worked in the Nietzsche-Archiv in Weimar before the War. 
His edition makes available to us the fruits of his intimate acquaintance 
with the Nietzsche manuscripts which are at present packed away and 
inaccessible in Eastern Germany. 

The first two volumes contain all of Nietzsche’s books, including 
those which he finished but did not himself publish, down to Ecce 
Homo, Der Antichrist, and Dionysos-Dithyramben. What is unusual is 
mainly that all this material is offered in two handy volumes, well 
printed on thin paper; but in a very few places the text of the last two 
titles has also been corrected from the manuscripts, generally in line 
with previously published information. 

The third volume contains a few selected essays which Nietzsche 


did not intend for publication but which are familiar from previous 
editions; the notes “Aus dem Nachlass der Achtzigerjahre”’ which 
are widely known in his sister’s arrangement under the title Der Wille 
cur Macht (pp. 415-925); a selection of Nietzsche’s letters, chronolog- 
ically arranged (pp. 927-1352); and over 100 pages of first-rate 
editorial material. 


About eighteen of the letters had net been published before, and 
the so-called |ill to Power has been broken up completely to destroy 
the last pretense that this was Nietzsche’s magnum opus. Schlechta 
asserts expressly that ““The Will to Power contains nothing new— 
nothing that could surprise those who know everything that Nietzsche 
published or prepared for publication” (p. 1403). The ‘‘Notes of the 
Eighties” are presented in the order in which they were found in 
Nietzsche’s many notebooks, which does not always reflect the chrono- 
logical order—in short, in no order. This reflects the same view of 
The Will to Power which I put forward in my Nietzsche (1950; pp. 5 ff. 
and 384 ff.) and put to practice in the Nietzsche volume I did for the 
Viking Portable Library (1954; pp. 440, 455 ff.); but Schlechta’s 
approach, however sound philologically, has the obvious disadvantage 
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that one can no longer check quickly what Nietzsche has to say about 
morality, epistemology, or Christianity. Few readers can be expected 


to do more than browse in this chaotic part of volume III. If the 


result of this were that most readers turned to Nietzsche’s finished 
books instead, Schlechta would no doubt be satisfied. 

The most interesting part of Schlechta’s important “‘Philologischer 
Nachbericht” (pp. 1383-1432) deals with the forgeries perpetrated by 
Nietzsche’s sister, Elisabeth Férster, who became his editor, biographer, 
and interpreter, and helped to determine the Nietzsche picture of 
millions. Schlechta lists 32 “letters to mother and sister” of which 
there were no originals in the archives “‘but only copies in the sister’s 
hand,” or edited by her; and, usually, drafts in Nietzsche’s hand. He 
relates in detail how he first discovered erasures in the addresses and 
signatures of these drafts and then found out that “‘Liebe Mutter’’ had 
often been changed to “Liebe Schwester.’’ He records other minor 
changes, too, including a forgery concerning the causes of the father’s 
death (p. 1359). The sister’s role was perfectly clear before this, but 
this ample documentation is, of course, fascinating. None of this 
changes the picture of Nietzsche available before, nor does Schlechta 
claim that it does. His approach throughout is thoroughly unsensational 
and scholarly. One might say that he has driven the last set of nails 
into the coffin of the Nietzsche legend woven by Elisabeth. 

To all who wish to buy Nietzsche’s Werke, this set may be very 
highly recommended. Indeed, it is of sufficient value to warrant 
acquisition even by libraries which have larger sets. 

Lea’s study, printed handsomely in Great Britain, “is not a biog- 
raphy . .. Nor is it a systematic exposition of his philosophy . . . Its 
principal aim is to trace the development of Nietzsche’s thought” (p. 9) 
It is highly sympathetic without being uncritical, and often it is quite 
perceptive. But it makes no important contribution of any kind, and it 
is marred by some wholly unnecessary faults. 

Lea cites Nietzsche according to the English edition of the Complete 
Works and says: ‘“Though long out of print, and scandalously in- 
accurate, it is still the best edition available” (p. 10). What is the 
reviewer to say, seeing that he has published a volume of fresh trans- 
lations, including four main works, complete, and selections from the 
other books, the notes, and the letters? Nor does it inspire confidence 
when the author apologizes for having made no use of My Sister and I, 
“its authenticity being open to question”’ (p. 12). Readers may recall 
my comments on this wretched pornographic fabrication (The Philo- 
sophical Review, LXIV, 1955, 152 f.). 
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Lea’s report on the father’s death is dated by Schlechta’s remarks 
and by Richard Blunck’s German biography (1953); he is mistaken 
in his claim that Nietzsche’s friend, Lou Salomé, was a Jewess; and there 
are other similar flaws, all relatively trivial. The book is based on wide 
reading in Nietzsche, and although it ignores all recent contributions 
to the literature it is by far one of the better books on Nietzsche. 

However disparate, the two works here reviewed suggest that we are 
past the high watermark of Nietzsche calumny, and that the philos- 
opher is gradually taking his rightful place as perhaps the greatest 


German since Goethe. : ‘ 
WALTER KAUFMANN 
Princeton University 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. An Essay on Phenomenological 
Ontology. By JeEan-PauL Sartre. Translated and with an Intro- 
duction by Hazet E. Barnes. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. lxix, 638. $10.00. 


This translation of Sartre’s major work is, on the whole, a good one. 
The French text presents, notoriously, a thankless task; it is endlessly 
repetitive, full of ugly neologisms, and in places quite unintelligible. 
Inevitably, the English version shares these defects to a degree and 
readers are not likely to find it much easier going than the original. 
It is unfortunate, too, that occasional errors in rendering French 
idioms have been allowed to slip through. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether this translation could be much improved except by taking 
considerable liberties with the original; and thanks to Professor 
Barnes’s labors, English and American readers are now able to form 
their own estimate of a book that occupies a central place in the litera- 
ture of Existentialism. 

The subtitle of the book is ‘An Essay on Phenomenological Ontol- 
ogy.” The qualification “‘phenomenological”’ cuts two ways. Negative- 
ly, it rules out any form of Cartesian dualism and commits Sartre to a 
phenomenalistic theory of the status of material objects. But at the 
same time it poses the central problem of the book—that of the phenom- 
enological constitution of the ‘‘world.’”’ Sartre’s way of putting the 
matter is to say that even though it is “‘being”’ that appears in expe- 
rience and not just its proxy, there remains a question about the 
“being of this appearing.” This question turns out to be an inquiry 
into presuppositions. Something else is necessary in order for being- 
in-itself to become a ‘“‘world’’; and the inadequacy of the traditional 
theories, which reify consciousness by encapsulating it in a mind where 
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it is permitted to deal only with surrogates of the real, and which 
thereby miss its primordial directedness upon the “‘world,”’ stems from 
their failure to see that nothing short of a radically distinct form of 
being, that is, being-for-itself, will do the trick. Ontological analysis 
takes as its datum a unitary state called “being-in the-world” in which 
these two forms of being are only imperfectly distinguished, but it 
proceeds to sort them out, to characterize their respective “‘structures,”’ 
and to reconstruct their relationship in its own technical language. 
This is roughly the task Sartre sets himself in this book. 

Fortunately, it turns out that the first form of being can be quickly 
described. It is. Any attempt to enlarge upon this characterization 
is as severely condemned by Sartre as it was by Parmenides, although 
he occasionally permits himself to add that it is self-identical—surely 
a pardonable piece of garrulousness. The justification for the extreme 
brevity of this account is Sartre’s belief that any further statement we 
might be inclined to make would contain an implicit reference to the 
other form of being—that of consciousness. Once a philosopher has 
travelled this far in the direction of idealism, the temptation to absorb 
this last poor remnant into the dialectic of mind becomes very strong. 
Sartre, however, makes a great point of refusing to compromise the 
independence of being-in-itself, although one may feel that this 
refusal is motivated not so much by any strict demand of his logic 
(which after all permits occasional statements that flirt with the notion 
of a dialectical relation among these categories) as by a strong repug- 
nance for the general ethos of idealism. Incidentally, it is not always clear 
whether Sartre understands the distinction between what is presupposed 
by a given fact and what is presupposed by the statement of that fact. 

The treatment of being-for-itself, which supplies the multiple defi- 
ciencies of its silent partner, is, necessarily, much more extended. 
As an initial clue to its “structure,” Sartre takes the logical function 
of negation. It becomes plain, however, that what interests him is 
not negation as a feature of discourse, but rather its ontological 
correlate. Sartre evidently subscribes to the view that logical functions 
must be “‘grounded in being’’; and it may be that what he is trying 
to provide is a rendering, in non-linguistic terms, of the familiar 
fact that a statement is intelligently made only if we know what it 
would be like if it were false. Translating this into the idiom of con- 
sciousness, we might say that consciousness is always slightly over the 
edge of any content it may have; and in the same vein we might go on, 
as I think Sartre has, to look for a non-linguistic counterpart for the 
phantom negation which haunts every statement that describes the 
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world. What is less clear is what meaning there can be in a dispute 
about whether or not negation has an ontological counterpart, since 
to say that it has none and to say that its counterpart is non-being seem 
to be perfectly equivalent statements. The only issue at stake would 
concern the advisability of admitting such locutions as ‘“‘Nothingness 
is,” and this question turns ultimately on considerations of convenience. 
Nevertheless, Sartre feels he has to explain where this nothingness 
comes from and he does so by reasoning that since nothingness is, 
something must be its own nothingness. What this inference shows 
it may be as well not to ask; but in any case, an entity that fills the _ 
specifications—that is always subtly detached from itself, is what it is 
not and is not what it is—is conveniently at hand. It is human con- 
sciousness. Just why Sartre feels he has to say that consciousness is 
its objects at all is obscure, though some passages suggest that a 
confusion of “‘identification,” as the psychologist uses that term, and 
the logician’s “identity” may be at fault. Unlike God, who is sometimes 
thought to have created the world de nihilo, Sartre’s consciousness 
produces the “‘world”’ by adding, as it were, a pinch of the nothingness 
it secretes to a pre-existent being-in-itself. Once the latter is projected 
against a backdrop of nothingness, all the categories—of possibility, 
of value, and so on—which until now have remained under a stern 
ontological interdict become suddenly meaningful. 

Once these two major concepts are in working order, every dimen- 
sion of conscious experience has to be reformulated in the idiom they 
generate; and the bulk of the book is taken up with very detailed 
discussions of temporality, value, other minds, and freedom. There is 
also a particularly interesting section on “‘bad faith,” which deals with 
the problem of self-identification and the moral obliquities to which 
it lends itself. Here Sartre’s skillful use of his leading concepts seems to 
provide them with a measure of pragmatic justification. All too often, 
however, their “‘yield’”’ seems vanishingly small by comparison with 
the tortuous complications of familiar usage which they impose. 
Within the scope of this review, it is impossible even to summarize 
what Sartre has to say under these various headings. Since what is 
most distinctive of the book, and therefore central to any assessment 
of its merits, is the ontological jargon into which these discussions have 
been coded, rather than any substantively new material they may 
present, I will confine my remarks to the question of the usability 
of the conceptual instruments Sartre places at our disposal. 

His use of the expression “the world” suggests many of the doubts 
one may feel about his whole enterprise. In one place, he says that 
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consciousness is simply the fact that there is a “‘world,”’ but what is 
meant is the less innocent proposition that consciousness makes the 
‘“‘world” be. But how are we to characterize this original form of 
relatedness to the “‘world”’ that is presupposed by all the more familiar 
ones? It sounds suspiciously like a set of logical operations described 
in the material mode, but we have seen that Sartre will not accept 
this interpretation, or rather that he is so fully committed to the 
material mode that he would regard a meta-linguistic construction of 
his categories as trivializing them. It is clear, too, that they are not 
intended as merely a new, shorthand way of referring collectively to 
all the activities that are in a rough sense intentional since they are 
directed upon objects. The reason is that, as they are ordinarily 
characterized, they fall within the world and can, therefore, cast no 
light on the original, world-constituting relation. Wittgenstein and 
some of his followers, for example, sometimes speak of the “‘world” in a 
way that sounds superficially similar to Sartre’s, but what interests 
them is the word-world relationship, while for Sartre the latter is 
derivative and therefore unavailable as a model unless, of course, the 
whole question is begged by building his ontology into his initial 
characterization of language as, indeed, he has a tendency to do. Nor 
does it help to repeat that the relation is one of being, since this 
serves merely to emphasize its alleged essentiality and does not clarify 
its nature. There is considerable danger, too, that by qualifying the 
relationship in question as ‘“‘ontological’’ Sartre will have opened a 
chasm between it and the identifiable natural activities—in particular 
the symbolic ones—which most readily suggest themselves as giving 
content to what he says, without providing satisfactory alternative 
methods of interpretation. 

In many passages Sartre appears to be taking perceptual immediacy 
as his model for understanding being-for-itself, but its adequacy to 
the task may well be doubted. To begin with, how far will this model 
take him? Even if knowledge by acquaintance is fundamental, as he 
says, there are undeniably other kinds of knowledge or ways of “having 
the world,” and some account must be given of them as well. Here 
the linguistic philosopher is better off, for he has at his disposal a whole 
battery of symbolic devices for getting a purchase on the world in its 
different dimensions. And he does not have to ask how these modes of 
symbolic reference are possible. But Sartre does, and this means that 
in each case he must “ground” the new logical modalities, tenses, and 
all the rest in some special variant of the pre-discursive relationship 
of which his one semi-hard instance is perceptual immediacy. Will 
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such analogues of immediacy be forthcoming ? It is, to be sure, always 
possible—particularly in French—to manufacture pseudo-verbs such 
as ‘“‘to temporalize oneself” which seem to designate a special event 
by which a pre-linguistic rapport with one’s past or future is established, 
but this strikes one as linguistic tinkering unless it is backed up by 
solid description. In the absence of the latter, the original perceptual 
model is likely to be so heavily diluted by the great range of cases it 
is made to cover that in the end it will amount to little more than a 
dubious linguistic innovation. 

But when one looks in this book for direct characterization of 
either the for-itself or the in-itself, one is greeted by a burst of meta- 
phors. One learns, for example, that being-in-itself coincides perfectly 
with itself; that it is, surprisingly, glued to itself; that it is opaque, 
solid, and full. By contrast, being-for-itself is rather like a shadow that 
haunts being except that it is also like a crevice, a mirror, and, finally, 
like a “worm coiled in the heart of being.’’ Understandably, it fills 
Sartre, at least, with a good deal of anxiety. Metaphors are admittedly 
a matter of taste, although it is doubtful whether an essay on phenom- 
enological ontology is the best place to communicate the special 
bias of one’s sensibility. A more serious matter is the total uselessness 
of such figures of speech as instruments of understanding. One simply 
is not brought any closer to a grasp of the relation of “having a world” 
by being told that consciousness is like a mirror or a crevice or that it 
does not coincide with itself as being-in-itself does. There may, of 
course, be uses for this last expression. Perhaps ghosts in the movies 
may be said alternately to coincide and not to coincide with their own 
ectoplasms. But a use that fits the case in hand I cannot find, and the 
whole world-revealing function remains obscure. The melancholy 
reflection suggests itself that perhaps what Sartre means by saying 
that consciousness is nothingness is not too different from what the 
old radical behaviorists had in mind when they said there was no 
such thing. If so, the chief issue that divides them would be how many 
pages one should devote to talking about nothing. 

I know that to those who do not feel these initial difficulties about 
Sartre’s categories I may seem unsympathetic and even unfair in my 
treatment of this book. Certainly, it contains a wealth of material of 
which I have been able to say nothing; and I am prepared to believe 
that Sartre has things of great importance to say on a variety of 
topics. But if I am right, it would have been better to find another 
way to say them. 

FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 
Vassar College 
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LOGIC AND THE NATURE OF REALITY. By Louis O. Katsorr. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Pp. 244. 13.30 guilders. 


Professor Katsoff’s principal thesis is that, since language is the 
mirror of reality, analysis of the former reveals the essence of the 
latter (p. 244). It is therefore surprising that he seldom analyzes 
language. Instead he adapts, more or less arbitrarily, Whitehead’s 
language of “event,” “actual occasion,” “‘ingression,” to semantics. 
For example, he insists that a true sentence designates an actual 


occasion, and a predicate the structure of an event (p. 137). 


The book is superficial, because Katsoff never considers fundamental 
questions. Before deciding that, for example, predicates designate 
this or that thing, he ought to have asked whether predicates designate 
at all, and if so, in what sense they designate and whether all designate 
alike. Since he does not ask such questions, oddities of speech remain 
for him fraught with metaphysical commitments and ontological 
presuppositions. 


To take an example, he believes in an ontological hierarchy of 
properties, corresponding to a theory of types. As evidence he cites the 
reflexive paradoxes. His thought, though he does not exactly say so, 
is that reflexive sentences are meaningless because, owing to the nature 


of things, the objects designated cannot combine (pp. 193-194). This 
explains nothing. The correct account is Poincaré’s, that our defini- 
tions lead us astray. 


Consider, for example, Grelling’s well-known adjective “heterolog- 
ical,” which yields a contradiction if predicated of itself. Its definition 
is that x (an adjective) is heterological if and only if it does not describe 
itself. The definition, however, does not affix a meaning to the term. 
It only tells us how for each value of x we can find a meaning. Thus 
‘a is heterological” and ‘‘b is heterological’’ are denials of different 
predications, a being the predication in the one case and 6 in the other. 
What is predicated is a function of x. Being unable therefore to find 
what ‘‘heterological” means unless some other adjective is already 
given, we cannot predicate “‘heterological” of itself. This follows 
from its definition alone without regard to anything metaphysical. 
The same principle, evidently, applies to “‘false,’’ “‘impredicable,”’ 
and so forth, which also yield contradictions if used reflexively. 

A second defect of the book is careless treatment of other writers. 
For example, Katsoff alleges, wrongly, that Frege did not use predicate 
variables (p. 28). He confuses Wittgenstein and G. H. Mead, saying 
that Wittgenstein thought the meaning of the word “hammer” 
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was how we use hammers (p. 98). Often without apparent reason he 
takes exception to views of an important writer. Typical of this is the 
treatment of Russell’s notion of fact. Against Russell he asserts, no 
argument being given, that something is not a fact if not experienced 
(p. 127). 

To conclude, I wish to say that metaphysical books with titles such 
as Katsoff’s are nowadays not very interesting. Of this one in particular 
I think we can say, without qualification, that it suffers from deficiency 
of non-being. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 
The University of Texas 
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Introduzione alla metafisica classica. By Filippo Piemontese. Milano, Dott. 
Carlo Marzorati Editore, 1957. Pp. 230. L.750. 


Plato’s Statesman. Translated by J. B. Skemp. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Martin Ostwald. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1957. 
Pp. xxxvi, 100. $.75 (paper). 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XXXI. 
Ethics and Other Knowledge. Washington, The Catholic University 
of America, 1957. Pp. 236. $3.50. 


Parapsychology: Fyontier Science of the Mind. A survey of the Field, the 
Methods, and‘the Facts of ESP and PK research. By J. B. Rhine 
and J. G. Pratt. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1957. Pp. ix, 
220. $4.75. 


Ludovico Wittgenstein e il simbolismo logico. By Emmanuele Riverso. 
Napoli, Stabilimento Tipografico Guglielmo Genovese, 1956. Pp. 38. 
No price given. 


L’Assoluta ricerca. By Mariano Rosati. Torino, Loescher-Chiantore, 
1957. Pp. 151. L.1200. 


Physics and Metaphysics of Music and Essays on the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics. By Lazare Saminsky. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. 
Pp. 151. Guilders 10.45. 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia: Antonio Rosmini. 2 volumes. 
Edited by Michele F. Sciacca. Firenze, Sansoni Editore, 1957. 
Pp. xxxilil, 1253. L.11.000. 


Value and Obligation: The Foundations of an Empiricist Ethical Theory. By 
Alexander Sesonske. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1957. 
Pp. 124. $2.50. 
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After Utopia: The Decline of Political Faith. By Judith N. Shklar. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 309. $5.00. 


Santayana’s Aesthetics: A Critical Introduction. By Irving Singer. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xill, 235. $4.75. 


Theme for Reason. By James Ward Smith. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 215. $4.00. 


The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology. Duquesne Studies, 
Philosophical Series 7. By Stephan Strasser. Pittsburgh, Duquesne 
University, 1957. Pp. x, 275. $4.25 (paper); $5.00 (cloth). 

Problems of Analytic Philosophy: Essays in the Philosophical Analysis. Edited 


by Seizi Uyeda. Tokyo, Waseda University Press, 1957. No price 
given. 


Una Metafisica del hombre: Ensayo sobre la filosofia de Leibniz. By Maria 
Eugenia Valentie. Tucuman, Argentina, Instituto de Filosofia, 
1956. Pp. 89. No price given. 


Logical Studies. By Georg Henrik von Wright. New York, The Human- 
ities Press Inc., 1957. Pp. ix, 195. $5.00. 


Plato: Der Kampf ums Sein. By Hans M. Wolff. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. 312. $4.50. 


Estudios de filosofia antigua y moderna. By Hernan Zucchi. Tucuman, 
Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 1956. Pp. 153. No price given. 





On Selfhood and Godhood. The Gifford Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews during Sessions 1953-54 and 1954-55, revised 
and expanded. By C. A. Campbell. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 436. $6.00. 


Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. By Charles Norris Cochrane. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 523. $2.95. 


L’ Education religieuse des adolescentes: Une Expérience. By G. Gathelier. 
Paris, Emmanuel Vitte, 1957. Pp. xx, 261. No price given. 


The Meaning of Immortality in Human Experience. Including Thoughts 
on Death and Life, revised. By William Ernest Hocking. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xviii, 263. $3.50. 
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Words and Images: A Study in Theological Discourse. By E. L. Mascall. 
New York, Ronald Press Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 132. $3.50. 


La coscienza religiosa. By Goffredo Quadri. Firenze, La Nuova Italia 
Editrice, 1957. Pp. 81. L.600. 


Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Origin. By Paul Radin. New York, 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1957. Pp. x, 322. $1.85 (paper). 


A Book of Contemplation. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York, Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1957. Pp. 149. $3.00. 





The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour. By Michael Argyle. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xiii, 239. $6.00. 


Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources: A Second Year's Experiment. 
A report by the Committee on Utilization of College Teaching 
Resources. New York, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1957. Pp. 32. 


Thoughts and Reflections: By Truth and Service to Enrich Mankind. By Floyd 
Edward Bliven. New York, Pageant Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


Cultural Foundations of Education: An Interdisciplinary Exploration. By 
Theodore Brameld. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xxi, 
330. $5.00. 


Between the Worlds: Poems. By Alward E. Brown. New York, Pageant 
Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. 265. $3.50. 


The Place of Musicology in American Institutions of Higher Learning. By 
Manfred Bukofzer. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 
52. $.75 (paper). 

Ausgewdhlte Schriften. By Benjamin Nathan Cardozo. Frankfurt am 
Main, Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. Pp. xxiii, 396. DM 24.— 
(cloth); DM 20.— (paper). 

Economic: Fictions: A Critique of Subjectivistic Economic Theory. By Paul 
K. Crosser. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xxiii, 322. 
$4.75. 

Chinese Thought and Institutions. By John K. Fairbank. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 438. $8.50. 
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The Chinese View of Life: The Philosophy of Comprehensive Harmony. By 
Thomé H. Fang. Hong Kong, The Union Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 
274. $2.50. 

The Brain Wash. By A. P. Faretra. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1957. Pp. 56. $2.75. 

The Institutions of Society. By James K. Feibleman. New York, The 
Macmillan Cornpany, 1957. Pp. 400. $8.50. 


Philosophical Greek: An Introduction. By Francis H. Fobes. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 321. $5.00. 

Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science (formerly published under the 
title In the Name of Science). New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 
1957. Pp. x, 363. $1.50 (paper). 

The Psychology of Perception: A Philosophical Examination of Gestalt Theory 
and Derivative Theories of Perception. By D. W. Hamlyn. New York, 
The Humanities Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. vii, 120. $2.50. 


The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics. By Eric A. Havelock. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. 443. $6.00. 


Citadel, Market and Altar: Emerging Society. Baltimore, The Science of 
Society Foundation, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxiv, 259. $6.00. 


Pasado y ambiente en el proceso Cubano. By Luis Aguilar Leon. !.a Habana, 
Ediciones Insula, S. A., 1957. Pp. 85, $.80. 


Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical Survey. By R. Duncan Luce 
and Howard Raiffa. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xix, 509. $8.75. 

El Dialogo de las culturas. By Victor Massuh. Tucuman, Argentina, 
Instituto de Filosofia, 1956. Pp. 85. No price given. 


The Freedom to Read: Perspective and Program. By Richard McKeon, 
Robert K. Merton, and Walter Gellhorn. New York, R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1957. Pp. xvii, 110. $2.50. 

Some Aspects of Musicology. Three Essays by Arthur Mendel, Curt Sachs, 
and Carroll C. Pratt. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 
88. $1.25 (paper). 


The Uses of the Past: Profiles of Former Societies. By Herbert J. Muller. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 394. $2.25. 
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The Tension of Citizenship: Private Man and Public Duty. By H. Mark 
Roelofs. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. xviii, 260. $4.00. 


Second Report to the President. The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Pp. xiii, 114. $.55. 

Reason and Chance in Scientific Discovery. By R. Taton. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 171. $10.00. 


The Organic Philosophy of Education. By Frank C. Wegener. Dubuque, 
Iowa, William C. Brown Company, 1957. Pp. xx, 472. $6.00. 


New Directions in Teacher Education: An Interim Report of the Work of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education in the Areas of Teacher Education 
and Recruitment. By Paul Woodring. New York, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1957. Pp. ix, 142. 


NOTE 


Correction: In the Philosophical Review for January, 1958 (p. 118) 


Professor Merritt H. Moore was mentioned as a member of the 
faculty of Vanderbilt University. Professor Moore is in fact at the 
University of Tennessee. 

In the same issue on p. 79, fifth line from the bottom, for 
J. O. Wisdom read John Wisdom, and on p. 80, eighth line, read 
J. O. Wisdom. On p. 84, fifth line from the bottom, for Moore’s 


Method read Moore’s Paradox. 
The Editors 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


By W. C. K. GUTHRIE, 
Professor of Ancient Philosophy and Master of Downing College, Cambridge 


LIKE other peoples at early stages of their development the Greeks 
began by explaining natural phenomena as the operations of anthro- 
pomorphic gods. Soon after 600 B.C., however, the ascendancy in Greece 
of philosophical and rational thinking was astonishingly rapid; men 
began to think of phenomena as the working out of impersonal forces, 
and belief in the caprice of the gods gave way to a search for general 
laws. 

With frequent reference to the original works, Professor Guthrie 
traces the gradual course of this intellectual emancipation, stressing the 
continuity of development and the constant influence of surviving 
mythical concepts on the formation of philosophies. ‘““The Greeks,”’ he 
says, ‘‘can stand a closer inspection, and it is not necessary to cherish 
illusions in order to be convinced that the study of them is still worth 
while.” 

In these highly original and learned chapters, he makes good this 
claim. 151 pages, $2.50 


INTENTION 


By G. E. M. ANSCO MBE 


EVEN slight examination shows that perplexing problems are raised 
by these terms—reasons for acting, causes of actions, intentions, 
motives, and intentional and voluntary action. They are mentioned 
constantly in philosophy, in everyday life, in law, 

How is intention related to motive? In acting, is intention a matter 
of consequences actually anticipated and desired? These are among 
the questions the author deals with in this pointed and highly intelli- 
gent discussion. 

‘“*Miss Anscombe is one of the very few people now writing in the 
tradition of Wittgenstein who has something definite of her own to 
contribute.’’-—Max Black 102 pages, paper, $2.25 
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Scholastic Analysis of Usury 


By JOHN T. NOONAN, Jr. Primarily a history of ideas, this book 
reveals much about the relation of religion, reason and economic facts 
in the West. By investigating the work of the scholastics from 1150- 
1750, the author is able to point to the misconceptions still held about 
the role of usury. He shows too how the scholastic approach encouraged 
risk-sharing investment and marked the beginning of modern economic 
thought. $9.00 


The Praise of Pleasure 
Philosophy, Education and 
Communism in More’s Utopia 


By EDWARD SURTZ, S.J. in a book that enriches the whole 
meaning of More’s complex work, Edward Surtz shows how pleasure, 
learning and communism work together as an essential unit on the 
island of Utopia. In the light of the text and its historical setting he 
discusses the role of Greek in western christendom, true and false 
pleasures, More’s real attitude toward communism. $4.75 


Aristotle’s Poetics 


By GERALD F. ELSE. \n this first full-scale analysis of the Poetics 


to appear in go years, Dr. Else considers Aristotle’s argument as a 
whole and presents many new and significant interpretations. Greek 
text is followed by a rigidly literal translation. $11.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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TAS): 79 Garden Street, Cambridge Massachusetts 
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. @ work of vast power and insight.” 


MODES OF BEING 


A NEw, major work by one of America’s leading systematic philos- 
ophers, Modes of Being provides a viable, systematic philosophy 
abreast of the contemporary world. It challenges in a radical way 
both the analytical approach now dominant in the Anglo-American 
thought and the existentialist trends so characteristic of the continent 
today. 
Regular edition, 629 pages’ $10.00 
Two-volume, boxed, numbered, signed, limited edition $25.00 


Order through your bookseller or 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
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THE SCEPTICAL APPROACH 
TO RELIGION 


By PAUL ELMER MORE 


399000 
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Tus beautifully expressed and carefully developed approach to 
religious belief went through four printings in the late 1930’s and 
is now available once again for the first time since World War II. In 
this important book, Paul Elmer More used Platonic idealism to show 
how skepticism can be turned into religious faith by a thorough use 
of reason. ‘*This book by one of the most distinguished Humanists and 
Platonists of our day is of special interest to theologians and philo- 
sophers.”—Union Seminary Review. ‘The quintessence of More’s 
thought about philosophy and religion.”-—The Personalist. 
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216 pages. $3.50 
Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy 


George Boas, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This unique ftudy applies the 
history-of-ideas method to modern 
philosophic thought. It shows how 
each influential concept is reflected in 
the thought of other philosophers 


VARIETIES OF 


Albert William Levi, Washington 
University. An introduction to philo- 
sophy that acquaints the reader with 
the chief areas of the subject. In- 
cludes clear expositions of philo- 
sophic problems and a_ copious 


and is an index to a particular 
period. ‘‘. . . combines sound scholar- 
ship, hiftorical imagination, and lucidity 
of style. .’ GREGORY VLASTOS, 


Princeton University. 660 pp. 


EXPERIENCE 


selection of writings by the major 
thinkers of Western tradition. ‘‘An 
admirable compilation of original sources 
and introduttory commentary.” R. E. 
Rosertson, Ball STC. 525 pp. 


PERSON AND REALITY 


Just Published! By the late Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. Edited by 
Peter Anthony Bertocci, Boston 
University. The only full exposition of 
Brightman’s theory of knowledge, 


reality, values, and God. Provides 
the first systematic presentation of 
personalistic idealism as an approach 
to the main problems of meta- 
physics in three decades. 380 pp. 


ISLAM — THE STRAIGHT PATH 


Ready May 19. Edited by Kenneth 
W. Morgan, Colgate University; 
with 11 Contributing authori- 
ties. Islam, described and interpreted 
by leading Muslim scholars. This 
new book relates the story of 
Muhammed’s life, expounds his 


teaching, and traces the spread of 
Islam. Presents the philosophy, 
mysticism, and differing schools of 
thought plus an authentic picture of 
the Muslim and his religious life 
today. 470 pp. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. 
7 leading Hindu scholars explain mo- 
dern Hinduism from the devout 
Hindu’s viewpoint; his beliefs about 
his gods, his concept of man and 
the natural world, his temple cere- 


THE PATH OF 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. 
Buddhism interpreted by 11 Buddhists 
who recount the life and teachings 
of the Buddha and trace the spread 
and development of Buddhism over 
2,500 years. Attitudes, beliefs, and 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


monies, festivals, pilgrimages, etc. 
“One of the most lucid and penetrating 
presentations of Hinduism to be made 
to the west.” 
EDUCATION. 


THE BUDDHA 


practices of each sec are discussed 
by a member or one who is sym- 
pathetic with its ways. ‘For anyone 
interefled in a comprehensive view of 
Buddhism from the inside. . .’. Word 
OUTLOOK, 432 pp. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL, THE SUBLIME 
& THE PICTURESQUE 


In Eighteenth-Century British 
Aesthetic Theory 


By WALTER J. HIPPLE, Jr. 


Tue terms beautiful, sublime, and picturesque were matters of concern 
in the field of aesthetic theory during the eighteenth century. In this 
book, some of the great minds of the eighteenth century are allowed 
to argue with each other in discussing these terms as applied to 
literature and art of the century. 


396 pages, illustrated $7.00 


Order from your bookseller or 
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A Modern Introduction to Logic 


JOHN W. BLYTH 
Hamilton College 


‘This is a clear exposition of some of the best elements in modern logic, 

intelligible, I think, to beginning students in such a course. Chapters 

I-g present perhaps the best discussion of matters pertaining to se- 
. ” 

mantics that I have seen. Dr. J. R. Cresswett 


West Virginia University 


‘An excellent text for an introductory course and definitely one of the 


best in the field.” Joun A. Mourant 


Pennsylvania State University 


“‘Have been familiar with this book during its writing by my colleague, 
Professor Blyth. I am convinced that it is the best in its field.”’ 


Paut C. HAYNER 
Washington & Lee University 
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